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WortTH REPEATING : 
Thy Duty [poem] 
Guard the Church’s Honor. 


Knowledge is but a poor acquirement when it is 
gained at the expense of faith. 
such spendthrifts of their faith that they are willing, 
to exchange it for anything else, however valueless; | 
as, for instance, rich spendthrifts, a century or two ago, | 
would have exchanged a costly diamond for a few 
rare Dutch tulips. 


loss. 


Yet some men are 


q 
el 


Such an exchange brings always 
How pathetically suggestive is that cry of the 
German poet to the spirit of the age: “Take back | 
what you have given me; give me back what you | 


have taken!” 
The progressive is aggressive. Advance is by 
attack. Getting ahead is a result of pushing on, 


World-forces and flesh- 
forces, and Devil-forces yield only to force ; and force, | 
however manifested, commands their respect. The | 
lower “show fight ;” the higher powers must 
show force, or be foiled. The individual Christian, to 
be successful, must be aggressive,—dead in earnest,— 
manifestly a member of the Church militant; 
dently such, on the battle-field of daily life as well as 
at the drills of Bible 
formal church services. 


crowding on, fighting on. 





r powers 


evi- 


study, and at the parades of 


It is certainly true that one’s health ought not to 
be trifled with. Health, like every other possession, 
is a sacred trust from God. often 
make the mistake of supposing that their first duty 
concerning their health is to preserve it, rather than 
to use it aright. 


But men very 


Every atom of one’s strength ought 


| to be ready for service at the 


| a result of the service. 
J 
pounds, 


| inviting her to their loftier sphere. 
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eall of God. .If it be 
thus employed, it matters not whether life or death is 
In our Lord’s parable of the 
the man who was condemned for the misuse 
of his treasure, was the one whose first care was to 
preserve his money; and so he had carefully wrapped 
it in a napkin. 


money who gained something by 


It was the men who had risked their 


Too 

much napkin may preserve more health than ought 
» be preserved. The chief thing is to use one’s 

health wisely, in spite of the risks of such using. 


had the Lord’s commendation for their daring. 


Although Christianity is sometimes called the 


| religion of a Book, healthy Christianity can never be 


a mere book-religion. And yet there is a danger to 
all of us practically to make it so. When the adult 
Christian worker becomes so absorbed in the reading 
of devout biographies, or essays on personal religion, 
or manuals of prayer, that a distaste for actual service 


religion. So is the Sunday-school scholar when he 


thinks that he is fulfilling all the claims of religion 


upon him, as he bends his head for hours over some 
half-sentimental, half-sensational religious story. The 


truth about religious reading is that half of it is not 


religious reading at all, but only a convenient way of 


| soothing the spirit with pseudo-religious luxury when 
it ought to be braced by really religious work. 


There 


is a gain in varied religious reading, and no Christian 


its use, and who | 


| struggles, 


| is created, he is displacing personal religion by book- | 


can afford to be lacking in close and personal study | 


of the Word of God; 
claims of duty by religious reading, when religious 


but to attempt to satisfy the 
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satisfied with his knowledge, his progress is at an end. 
Satisfaction with attainments in any sphere marks 
the limit of attainment. 
for more of God, for holier life, for deeper commun- 


Hunger of soul, the desire 


ion, for fuller transforming of character, is the only 
hopeful state ; the want of these desires tells of a per- 
ilous spiritual state. Longing is the heart’s cry for 

It is the hand held out 
It is the very spirit of faith 
impelling always to new ventures, to more heroic 
Satisfaction sits down at the foot of the 
mountain, while longing boldly climbs to its summit. 
Satistaction is content to stand on the shore and won- 


der what is beyond ; 


greater nearness to God. 
empty for heaven to fill. 


longing pushes out upon the un- 
pathed waters, and discovers great continents. It is 
It transforms us 
What we long for intensely and 
we become. It is like the lamp in 
Goethe’s tale, which, placed in the fisherman’s rude 
hut, changed it to silver. 


longing alone that makes us grow. 
into its own spirit. 
continuously, 


The lamp of heavenly 
longing, lighted in our hearts and burning there, will 
transform our poor, dull earthly lives into the beauty 
and brightness of heaven. 


INNATE DEVILISHNESS 


It is a common thing to say that we all are suscep- 
tible to temptation, and that outside inducements to 
wrong-doing may at any time turn us from the way 
of right-doing. We perceive this essential weakness 
of nature on the part of others, and we are ready to 


| admit that we are not altogether above and beyond it 


doing is called for, is to attempt to pass counterfeit | 


coin into the treasury of heaven. 

There was wisdom in the reply to a young disciple, 
who was de goemed with a sense of weakness, folly, 
and ill-desert: “Some day you will be as far beyond 
your present idea of ange lie goodness and perfection 
| as that is beyond you now.” The young Christian’s 
head was lifted ; 
beneath her feet, and the morning stars to glow as if 


earth and its shadows seemed to flee 


It was a foretaste 
of triumph, to be a stay and encouragement to her in 
her life-struggle. 





10pe,—of certainty, rather; of certainty 
than the earth that receives our steps. 
but 

coming to as 
Think of some 


day feeling as strong as Paul when he faced Agrippa, 


fables or fancies that we study every Sunday, 
experiences which, by faith, we are 
surely as the globe whirls eastward. 


Let us oftener press the lessons of 


or as Elijah on Mount Carmel, and as devoted as | 


such a one would be,—remembering the secrets of his 
own wayward heart. It does not hinder one’s growth 

his possibilities—nay, 
the 
look for such things, what manner of persons ought 
ye to be? 


in Christian virtues to look at 


his certainties, of grace for future. Seeing ye 


A state of complete satisfaction is not by any 
means a desirable attainment. It is not found among 
scriptural beatitudes. On the other hand, it was our 
Lord himself who said: “ Blessed are they which do 
hunger and thirst.” Thus the beatitude is one of dis- 


satisfaction. It is mind-hunger that impels the stu- 


dent in ali his quests and researches ; if he becomes 


| ourselves. 


| who seem to be representative of our race 


But it is not so common for us to say, or 
to see, that there is in us—or, at all events, in others 
a touch of 





| native devilishness which delights in evil only as evil, 


and which persistently goes out after that which is wrong, 
in spite of the larger immediate inducements to well- 
doing. Yet this innate devilishness 7s in our natures, 
—or in other people’s natures, if not in our own,—and 


it is every way important for us to recognize this fact, 


| in order that we may guard against its excessive and 


| unrestrained exhibit in our conduct, or in the conduct 


more solid | 
These are not | 


of the community about us. 

This innate devilishness is not now spoken of in any 
purely theological sense, or with any desire to confirm 
the doctrine of “total depravity,” 
Devil; but it is referred to only in its practical 
aspects, and as it must be recognized by those of all 
The term itsel/, “innate 


or of a personal 


shades of theological opinion. 
devilishness,” is here employed to describe that ele- 


ment of human nature which shows itself in a seeming 


° 5 ° . . | ; 2V} 7 see ; ore ; > 
Peter, thrice forgiven, thrice adoring, and humble as | love of evil as evil, and in a seeming enjoyment of 


suffering in others, apart from any immediate gain to 
one’s self through that evil or that suffering. Even 
if there were no personal Devil to whom to ascribe 


these innate promptings of that which is devilish, 


| there must be a mental conception of a personal Devil 


in order to our understanding and our characteriza- 

tion of such devilishness. 

When we read of the tortures inflicted on captives 
the 


those deseribed by Parkman in his trustworthy his- 


by American Indians,—such, for example, as 
torical sketches; of the slow roasting, before a fire, of 
living infants, in full sight of their 
bound to trees near them; of the tearing out of finger- 


and of 


‘aptive mothers 


nails, one by one, of the Jesuit missionaries, 
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the biting off of the fingers themselves ; of the slash- 
ing and burning of the living flesh, until uncon- 
sciousness comes to the relief of the sufferers, and 
then carefully reviving them, aud giving them food, 
in order to the renewal of their tortures and suffering, 
—we are ready to admit that in such a case there is 
something that looks like “innate devilishness;” but 
then those are savages, and their nature is exception- 
ally brutal. When, again, we read of a Massachu- 
setts boy, who has been accustomed to find delight in 
murdering smaller boys, by savage cuttings with a 
jack-knife, without any possible inducement of temp- 
tation or of revenge, we will concede that that in 
itself has a devilish aspect ; but then, that is an abnor- | 
mal development of a perverted nature, and must be | 
looked on as utterly exceptional, if not, indeed, as a 
case of pure insanity. When, again, it is a motherly 

person, in New Jersey, who secures a little child from | 
a city asylum, in order that she may bring up the 
darling by burning it with a hot poker, and by hang- 
ing it by its arm from a door-top, we are somewhat 
staggered by the testimony, and we want to count the 
case with that of the Massachusetts boy; but the 
trouble is that every few months some new case of 
this sort comes out into public prominence, in an 
unexpected quarter, as showing that the innate devil- 
ishness which it exhibits is by no means confined to 
savages, nor yet to any one portion of our more civ- 
ilized country. . 


| 


Look, for example, at the explicit testimony in the 
case of the Draft Riots in New York City, in July, 
1863. Apart from any question of the causes of 
those riots, the course of the mob in the horrible 
treatment of their victims was in every way as devilish | 
as the worst record of any savages on earth since the | 
world began. In Paris, in the spring of 1871, the 
proceedings of the Commune was as near the New 
York standard of devilishness as you could reason- 
ably look for inthe people of another nation. Among 
the Nihilists of Russia, and yet more conspicuously 
among the dynamiters of England, a similar degree 
of devilishness exhibits itself in the attempt to blow | 
up railway passenger trains containing mostly women 
and children. And in an occasional lynch-law negro | 
torturing or negro burning at the South, or in a/| 
popular uprising, at the New West, for the maltreat- 
ment of inoffensive Chinese, and even for their worse 
than brutal treatment when they were already pre- 
paring to leave their homes at the warning of an 
irresponsible mob, we have other gleams, or fire- | 
flashes, of this innate devilishness, which go to con- 
vince us that it is not of any one portion of our 
country alone, nor of any one class in the community ; | 
but that in Massachusetts and in Nevada, in Mis- 
sissippi, and in New York, as well as in London, in | 
Paris, and in St. Petersburg, it is liable to show itself | 
on the slightest provocation, or on no provocation at | 





| 
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| this devilishness in methods of “ hazing” which have | crimes are in us all. In our deepest degradation, 
| paralleled the infamous stories of “fagging” in the | there remains something sacred, undefiled, the pledge 
| English endowed schools, which used to make the | and gift of our better nature.” There are two places 
| American reader’s blood run cold with horror, or run | where it is important to observe carefully the distine- 

hot with indignation. And possibly while this very | tion between the devilish and the godly side of our 

article is in writing, something of the same sort is | natures, and of the natures of those whom we are set 

showing itself anew elsewhere. to instruct or to influence ; and these two places are— 
|  Boyishness is one thing, savagery is another thing, | 12 college and out of college. 
brutality is yet another thing; but devilishness is dis- | 
| tinct fromall these. If it were admitted that “hazing” 
| is a necessary or an inevitable evil in every educa- | 
_ tional institution, there ought to be some regard paid | 


to the methods, not to say the ethics, of “hazing.” Call- 


| 
| 
| 
' 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


The silences of the Bible are, in one sense, as remark- 
able as the disclosures of the Bible. The Old Testament 


which has in it more than a touch of devilishness ; 


value of a right estimate of innate devilishness, as a 


ing new comers by nicknames, and knocking off their | 
hats, is boyishness; stripping a freshman and scrub- | 
bing him mercilessly, is savagery ; setting a trap on | 
the stairways so as to tumble a fellow-student to the | 
bottom, at the risk of his bones or his life, is brutality ; ¢ 


forcing a young man to write a letter to his parents | 
in such phrasing as will surely cause grief or terror to | 
the hearts of those parents, is devilishness—pure, un- | 
adulterated devilishness; and it needs to be differen- 
tiated as such in all classifications of “ hazing,” and | 
in all comparative estimates of the right and wrong of | 
college-student performances. Such a course as this | 


cannot be accounted for by any outside temptation of 


appetite, or passion, or hope of personal gain ; its ap- | 
parent prompting and purpose are the inflicting of 
sorrow and suffering on the innocent parent, eathet | 


than on the victimized student, and therefore it comes | 
within the realm of innate devilishness. Nor can it 


be ascribed to mere thoughtlessness, except as thought- | 
_lessness is confounded with heartlessness. It would 


be worse than thoughtless for a young man to throw 
cayenne pepper in his mother’s eyes, on the plea that 
it didn’t occur to him that such treatment would cause 
her discomfort. A young man away from his home, 
who has no thought that a fellow-student’s father 
loves his absent child’s character and good name far 
more than he loves his own eyes, has a heartlessness 


and it is all important that this truth be made clear 
to that student, and to all others who are cognizant of 
the truth of the case. 


And just here there comes up afresh the practical 





means of lessening the force and checking the sway 
of that natural characteristic of our imperfect hu- 
manity. Devilishness ought not to be confounded | 


has almost nothing to say about a future state of exist- 
ence; although it was written in an age when men 
everywhere had their notions concerning the life to come. 
Even the New Testament leaves undisclosed a great 
many things which we would like to know, about the 


condition and the occupations of the sainted redeemed, 


and of their relation to those still in probation. Church 
organization, church ordinances, modes of publie wor- 
ship, and allowable helps to growth in the religious life, 
receive far less attention in the New Testament than they 
occupy in the discussions of Christian believers, That 
there are good reasons for the silences of the Bible, we 
may rest assured; but we are not justified in supposing 
that God would have none of his children think, or 
speak, or act, beyond the limits of the specific disclosures 
of the Bible; although all are bound to keep within the 
specific commands and requirements of the Bible. In 
other words, wherever a limit is explicitly fixed in the 
Bible, we must recognize its obligations on us; but 
wherever a field of thought or action is left open in the 
Bible, we have a right to our inferences, our reasonings, 


| and our convictions in that field beyond the specific state- 


ments in the Bible, so long as we keep ourselves within 
the evident spirit of the Bible teachings. Thus the 
ancient Jews held many opinions concerning the future 
state which were beyond the Old Testament letter, but 
which the New Testament affirmed to be correct. So 
again we feel entirely free to use Bibles printed from 
movable type, although the traditions of the ancient 
Jews were opposed to anything of that sort, and the New 
Testament is silent on the subject. In this distinction, 
there is an important principle involved, which has its 
bearing on many phases of religious opinion; and on 
none more obviously than on our thoughts and feelings 
concerning the state of the blessed dead. A recent edi- 
torial in The Sunday School Times, entitled What Our 
Dead Do for Us, has, by the varied comments it has called 


| forth, illustrated anew the wide differences of opinion at 


this point, and the perplexities and confusings of mind 
accordingly. Among other comments on this editorial, 


with saintliness; yet there is a danger of even this ae — a — mig : ae aa in California 
iit er 724 ope ° | with a call for proof-texts, as follows: 
confusion of ideas. The Nihilists, the Communists, I ' 


the dynamiters, chiefly prominent by their devilish- 
ness, want to be spoken of as friends of liberty; and 
there are not wanting those who would give them 
credit, or excuse, accordingly. “O liberty! liberty! 


| how many crimes are committed in thy name!” Those | 


who show their devilishness in their treatment of the 


all; and that it is an accompaniment, if not an out- | Chinese, of the Indian, or of the African, are some- | 
growth, of our human nature everywhere, 


| times spoken of as if they were merely extra zealous 
Worst of all, yes, worst of all, this innate devilish-| in their sense of race-superiority, when, in fact, that 


ness often shows itself among the students in our | which distinguishes them is a touch of a nature lower | 





In your editorial, What Our Dead Do for Us, you use these 
words: “They do for us very much that they could not do 
unless they were dead.”’ Please to give in Notes on Open Let- 
ters the passages of Scripture that teach that idea, You say: 
“There are manly and womanly children, who are more serious 
and earnest... because of their constant sense of the over- 
watching presence of their dead parents.” Give the Scripture 
that teaches the “over-watching” of dead friends. You say: 
“ And so the dead live on here, for, and with, and in, those who 
mourn and remember them as gone hence forever.” Please give 
the texts that teach such an idea. 


Tn the first place, the above-cited statements from that 


: : : ‘ editorial would all be true as they stand, and as they 
higher institutions of learning, in the methods of than the lowest of humanity. And in the discussions | oe plage skys: cere zits 





Penn, 





tt hesine th h 1 | were intended in their writing, even if the dead were 
] ”» q , . >» 
college “hazing” pursued or approved by young men | of college “hazing,” the students themselves, the college _ annihilated at death. Many a person is influenced by a 


of character and of cultivation, who might be sup- faculties, and the outside public, do not always dis- | sense of the over-watching presence of his dead parents, 
posed to illustrate in their spirit and conduct only the | tinguish sharply between reprehensible boyishness and | whether he ought to be so influenced or not. The influ- 
better and nobler traits of our human nature. Apart ‘innate devilishness. Yet it were better that all our } ence is a reality, whether it be based on sound reasoning 


from the question of the propriety, or the tolerable- | colleges in America were swept from existence than | or on a misdirected fancy. When Napoleon told his 


j 


is 7 | ° ° - ‘ ; " . Te 
ness, of student insubordination and lawlessness, the | that they should become nurturing schools of innate | soldiers in Egypt to remember that forty centuries looked 


; p a a we +): . . y y i > appeale a his- 

manifestation of this innate devilishness of human | devilishness; and there is a danger of their thus be- | oe wen tae oon peg hy hemergucetth -mregek ath 
t in th ] t of 1 by | coming, so long as innate devilishness is not distin | toric sense that might be potent even though the lime- 

. » a M4 2 > Ma , Ss bi -) anv i) PS s we ° e 
~~ 7 - maltreatment of younger students by cali ‘ad fi S thine that j | 1} bl stone of the pyramids were absolutely unconscious of the 
. ; sione » to ¢ | guished from everything that is manly and honorable ; , 

older ones, in methods.designed only to cause personal | SU . 8 | y! able | battle raging below its courses. In any event, that 

suffering to the victim or to his friends, is a matter of | 0 the one hand, or that is merely a pitiable weakness | limestone could do more for the French soldiery by being 

most serious moment to every lover of sound educa- | and folly on the other hand. 


in its present place than it could have done if Napo- 
tion or of a correct standard of purpose and action. | 


| In his Notes on the Fifty-first Psalm, Frederick W. | leon had had it in its baggage-wagons. This truth we 

It is not in one college alone, nor in a single instance | Robertson suggests of the disclosed character of | steadfastly believe, even though we cannot point to a 

| David: “Two sides of our mysterious two-fold being | Bible text that affirms it. It is a question of practical 
: sides 8 » | 

Q . . . . i rather than of speculative dogma; we speak 

here. Something in us near to hell; something | °*PETeR®® feds, ee Rm 

| . , now of both the pyramids and the saints, in the influence 

strangely near to God. .. . Half diabolical—half 


oa : | of a sense of their over-watching presence. But this 
divine : half demon—half God. . . . In our best estate California letter raises another question which is worthy 


merely, that this innate devilishness has shown itself 


in recent years, and that has caused it to be a living 
issue of unmistakable importance. Even in our mili- 
tary academy at West Point, and in our naval school 
at Annapolis, as also in our older and in our newer 





and in our purest moments, there is a something of | of attention, and that is concerning the general spirit 


colleges and universities in different portions of the the Devil in us which, if it could be known, would | and teachings of the Bible on this subject of the relation 


United States, there have been repeated igstances of make men shrink from us, The germs of th» worst! to us of our dear ones who are already with their Saviour. 
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Is there anything in the Bible which forbids our believ- 
ing that those who are with Christ beyond this life are 
not wholly separated in knowledge and sympathy from 
those who serve Christ here? If so, will some one please 
name the text? And just here we give place to another 
communication-from a correspondent in Northern New 
York, who has some questions to ask about particular 
passages of Scripture to which we referred in a former 
mention of this subject in these Notes on Open Letters. 
He says: 

“T pray thee,” dear Mr, Editor, “be not wroth very sore with 
thy servant,” but referring to your Notes on Open Letters, where, 
replying to your correspondent “ from over the border ’”’ touch- 
ing the editorial article, What Our Dead Do for Us, you seem 
to be saying that, because Moses and Elijah talked with our 
transfigured Lord about “ his decease, which he should accom- 
plish at Jerusalem,” they “seemed reasonably familiar with the 
progress of affairs in the life that here is.” Is that your meaning; 
and, if so, does the passage fairly bear thatconstruction? Again, 
in your reference to Hebrews 12:1, ‘“ Seeing we are compassed 
about with so great a cloud of witnesses,’ you teach, in effect, 
that those departed exemplars of faith are now witnessing our 
toilsome plodding along our King’s highway. I had interpreted 
the meaning of the text to be, that in their lives they had wit- 
nessed to the mighty power of faith in regenerate souls, in that 
their lives had borne witness, but I hadn’t thought of them as 
now witnessing the march of eventsin our world, I have always 
construed Luke 16 : 26, where Abraham tells the rich man that 
“ there is a great gulf fixed, so that they which would pass from 
hence to you cannot,” as meaning that “ our dead ” have no know]l- 
edge of passing events on earth after their departure. Please 
do not suppose that | am thinking of instructing an editor, but 
understand that I am asking him to instruet me; and, as I un- 
derstand it, that is what editors were made for—to know every- 
thing, and to “impart to him who hath not.’ Certainly this is 
by no means a criticism upon the editorial, What Our Dead | 
Do for Us. Loceupy the “amen corner” respecting that. You | 
were speaking subjectively, and not objectively, as I under- | 
stood it. 

As we read the Scriptures, we find in them no distinct 
declaration that the ble@sed dead are fully cognizant of 
the doings of their dear ones on earth, or that they have 
any part in a watchful ministry over those dear ones; 





neither do we find any declaration there which forbids 
our thought that .such a state of things exists. We do 
find in the Bible a prohibition of seeking communication 
with departed spirits, but not a prohibition of the rec- 
ognition of their supposed nearness to us, and of their 

supposed oneness with us in the loving service of their 
and our Redeemer. And as to the suggestive gleams of | 
truth on this subject in the Bible, they seem to us to be 
uniformly in favor of this supposition. Whatever was | 
the precise nature of Samuel’s supposed reappearance | 
to Saul, that incident certainly favors the idea that the 
prophet who had gone before had an intelligent interest 
in the king who tarried here. In the narrative, real or 
figurative though it be, of Lazarus and Dives in the 
spirit world, Dives in the place of torment shows an 
anxious regard for the welfare of his brethren still in the 
flesh; and it would hardly be fair to suppose that the 
redeemed have less regard than the lost for those who | 
are left behind. As to that “great gulf” which is fixed | 
and cannot be passed, that is between the two classes in | 
the next world; but even that can be seen across. | 
Moses and Elias on the mount of transfiguration do | 
seem to have had an intelligent interest in earthly affairs, | 
as we read that narrative. The twelfth chapter of | 
Hebrews opens with the figure of a race-course, in | 
which the believer on earth is called to run in the pres- 
ence of those who were martyr-witnesses in their day, 
and who are now spectator-witnesses of his running. 
On this point the Speaker’s Commentary says: “The 
heroes of faith . .. stand in a near relation to us. They 
hover around us (comp. v. 23), witnesses to the solemn 
profession which we have made; and, as such, undoubt- 
edly watching our conduct with deepest interest, That 
this is the reference of the term ‘witnesses’ here, is | 
made plain by a comparison of 1 Timothy 6: 12 ;—where | 
the word rendered ‘fight’ (as also in 1 Tim. 4: 7) is the same | 
which has here been rendered ‘ race ;’— Fight the good | 
fight of faith; lay hold on eternal life, whereunto thou | 
wast called, and didst profess the good profession, in the | 
sight of many witnesses.” In Revelation (6: 10) the souls 
of the martyrs are represented as crying out to the Lord, 
to know how much longer this struggling delay must 
continue among “them that dwell on the earth;” as if 
It 
is true that none of these things are conclusive on the 
one side; but it is equally true that they are by no 
means to be construed on the other side; and we are 
surely justified in thinking and feeling according to 
their trend, rather than against it. “ Beloved, now are | 
we children of God, aad it is not yet made manifest what 

we shall be” (1 John 3: 2). The closest description, how- 

ever; of the redeemed in their future state, is, thet they 


they had not lost their interest in things temporal. 


| twenty-eighth chapter of the Book of Job. 


. for precious metals. 


are “as angels in heaven” (Mark 12: 25). 


And what do | low the varied workings of the miner. 


Yet out of this 


we know of the relation to us of the angels? “ Are they | upturning comes a rich reward, for there is the place of 


not all ministering spirits sent forth to do service for the 
sake of them that shall inherit salvation?” (Heb. 1: 14.) | 
Is there anything in the Bible that forbids our suppos- 

ing that God even now permits his redeemed children to 
have a part in such a ministry? Ifthere is, please name | 
the text. 


AFTER VACATION. 


BY MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 
The light of June that shines on tremulous leaves 
Of softest green, how fair a thing to see, 
When shafts of dawn touch birch and maple tree, 
Or sunset’s hour a mesh of magic weaves ;— 


The diamond light that flashes on the sea, 


| ‘ 
have the proudest beasis ever t 


sapphires and of gold-bearing dust (v. 6). Still it was 
completely hidden, for (not “there is a path,” as in the 
Authorized Version, but) 

“That path no bird of prey knoweth,” ete. 
The most sharp-sighted of birds have not seen it, neither 
rodden it. But no diffi- 
culties hinder man. 

He putteth forth his hand upon the flinty rock, ete, 
He levels lofty hills, he pierces the hardest stone, he 
cuts out galleries in every direction, and no precious 
vein escapes his eye. One great difficulty in mining is 
the influx of water, but man overcomes this. 

He bindeth the streams that they trickle not, or, in 
the picturesque phrase of the Hebrew, “that they weep 
not.” And thus what has long been hidden he brings to 





In August noons, a dazzle of pure rays, 
With lovely ground of blue, whereon we gaze, 
From cliff, or sandy shore, in eestasy ;— 
The light that blazes on the mountain way, 
Or, strained to pallor, steals to lonely dells,— 
None are forgotten on this autumn day, 
As with sweet memories the glad heart swells ; 
But, as the October sun drops down the west, 
We say, with smiling lips, ‘‘ Home lights are best.” 


THE SEARCH AFTER WISDOM. 
BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D., LL.D. 


There are many things in God’s government of the 
world which men find it difficult to explain or to under- 
stand, The inequalities of human conditions, the success 


of wickedness, the sorrows of good men, the sudden | 


removal of those who apparently could least be spared, 
the survival of others who are a burden or perhaps a 
curse, the failure of enterprises wholly benevolent, the 
seemingly capricious ebb and flow of civilization in 
different ages and lands, the vicissitudes and disappoint- 
ments of individuals and communities,—these, and many 
like features of human life, baffle all attempts to account 
for them under the government of a wise and sovereign 
Ruler. Numerous philosophical systems, in ancient 
times and modern, have been propounded as solutions of 


the problem; but all have failed. Reasonable persons 


must admit that there is a Divine order in the universe. | 


The world is not the sport of chance, nor the passive 
victim of unintelligent and inexorable faté, and still less 
is it subject to a Ruler who is indeed almighty, but 
neither wise nor holy. No, there is a principle of 
administration, which, did we but know it, would recon- 
cile all contradictions and illumine all mysteries. But 
we do not, cannot know it. Our faculties fail to take 
it in. 
really need for the conduct of life and the attainment of 
life’s great end. 

This is the sum of what is contained in the brilliant 


improved in the Revised Version that it is worth while 
to look at the order of thought as the ancient poet sets 


forth the endeavor after wisdom, which is the name he | 


gives to the idea or principle underlying the order of the 
universe. He maintains first that this cannot be ascer- 


| tained by man’s research (vs. 1-12), then that it cannot | 


be purchased by any equivalent, however precious 
(vs. 13-22), but it is the exclusive possession of God him- 
self (vs, 23-27), who, however, has distinctly declared to 
man what is his truest wisdom (vy. 28). 

I. The point made in the first portion of the chapter 
is illustrated by reference to human success in hunting 
These are hidden in the depths of 
the earth, and the ore needs to be refined; yet man is 
able to attend to both processes, and no degree of 
obscurity or remoteness is able to baffle his efforts. 
he 

“Setteth an end to darkness, 
And searcheth out to the furthest bound 
The stones of thick darkness and of the shadow of death.” 


And the way in which he conducts the process is well | 


described. 
“He breaketh open a shaft away from where men sojourn ; 

They are forgotten of the foot that passeth by ; 

They hang afar from men, they swing to and fro.” 
Men living on the ground walk about oblivious of those 
far beneath who swing suspended while they pursue 
their hazardous operations. The next verse (v. 5) presents 
the contrast of peaceful farming operations with the 
havoc made far down below. 

“ As for the earth out of it cometh bread : 

And underneath it is turned up as it were by fire.” 


In the bowels of the earth overthrow and confusion fol- 


Yet we are not left helpless, but have all that we | 


The render- | 
ing of a considerable portion of this chapter is so much | 


For | 


the light of day. But in contrast with his success here 
is his failure in the higher matter. The question is still 
unanswered, “ Where shall wisdom be found?” Man 
has not yet discovered its place. It has not become an 
| article of merchandise, so as to have a price. “ Neither 
is it found in the land of the living.” And the search is 
equally vain on the water, for 


“ The deep saith, It is not in me: 

And the sea saith, It is not with me.” 
And so the whole realm of nature is exhausted. Man 
can find every precious material thing, but wisdom eludes 
his sharpest scrutiny. The most difficult material labors 
he performs with ease. Neither height nor depth, neither 
land nor sea, perplex him. Only let him know where 
any thing of value is, and he will find or make a 
way to it. The fertility of his invention respecting such 
matters is something marvelous, But it utterly fails 
when applied to the effort to ascertain the moral order of 
the world. 

II. But while wisdom cannot be found by search, it is 
also true that it cannot be acquired by exchange. Let 
men heap together all the products of the mine, these 
are unavailing. 





“Tt cannot be gotten for gold, 

Neither shall silver be weighed for the price thereof. 

It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, 

With the precious onyx, or the sapphire.” 
| The poet enlarges upon the theme, bringing up in suc- 
cession one after another of the gems Which in all ages 
‘have stood as representatives of value, and declaring 
| that even with these in hand, no barter is possible. In 
verse 17 the Revision reads, 


“Gold and glass cannot equal it.” 


| It is now known that the manufacture of glass existed 
| in antiquity, and at a very early period and to great per- 
fection in Egypt. And some forms of it were of very 
high value. Nero once purchased two glass cups for a 
| sum equal to a quarter of a million of our money. No 
fabrics of this kind, and no forms into which fine gold 
could be fashioned, could avail for the attainment of 
wisdom. They might be of exquisite workmanship, and 
every way attractive, but they could not buy understand- 
ing. The same thing is true of another class of precious 
things. 


“No mention shall be made of coral or of erystal ; 
Yea, the pricé of wisdom is above rubies.” 


They may be red as the coral, or white as the rock crys- 
tal, or sparkling as the ruby, but they are no equivalent 
for wisdom. Neither is the rare and highly esteemed 
oriental topaz, a single stone of which has been known 
to sell for a million of our money. None of these things, 
whether jewels of the mine or gold of the highest purity 
and rarest workmanship, have eyer equaled wisdom, or 
proven an adequate consideration for it. The offer of 
any, or of all these together, fails to reach the end, be- 
cause the article desired is not to be had. 
the market. 


It is not in 
And the solemn refrain occurs again, 


| “Whence then cometh wisdom ? 

And where is the place of understanding ?”’ 

Ah! it is hidden, and therefore unattainable. No man 
has seen it, and not even the fowls of the air, with their 
wide range of flight and acuteness of vision, have ever 
alighted upon it. To all creatures of sea, or earth, or 
air, it is an impenetrable mystery. And so it is to the 
under world also. 


“ Destruction and Death say, 
We have heard a rumor thereof with our ears.” 
“ Destruction” here represents the Hebrew Abaddon, 
which is found transliterated in 26: 6, and in Proverbs 
| 15:11; 27: 20, and also in Revelation9:11. It isused 
|as an equivalent for Shedl, the place of the departed, 
| The sense is, the disembodied spirits of the other world 
| have no more knowledge on this point than men still in 
the flesh. The remote regions they occupy have heard a 
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rumor, but that is all. 


Wisdom is not to be found either | 
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moral agency to the last expiring breath, Nor is it pos- 


in the bowels of the earth, or in the markets of mankind, | sible to depart from evil without in the very act follow- 


or in the depths of the sea; neither in the land of the 
living, nor in the place of the dead. 

III. Yet there is one Being who knows that which | 
cannot be found, either in the visible or the invisible | 
world, which exceeds the capacity alike of man and of | 
any creature. 

“God understandeth the way thereof, 
And he knoweth the place thereof.” 


This arises from his relations to the created universe. 
“For it is he that looketh to the ends of the earth.” His | 
glance takes in all that lies under the whole heavens. 
This does not mean merely that he is omniscient, but 
that, as creator, he has universal oversight of the work | 
of his hands. All sprang from him, and is, therefore, 
under his inspection and control. This is illustrated by 
two examples, poetically set forth in verses 25, 26,—the 
winds and the waters,—which conveniently represent all 
the agencies and forces of the visible universe. God 
made a weight for the winds; that is, defined their bulk, 
and gave to them their greater or less force. So he made 
a decree for the rain. He ordained the laws which regu- 


late its occurrence, which prescribe its degree and its 
seasons. 


But he who governs these phenomena must in | 
like manner govern all others. The fixed order which | 
controls the heavens and the earth, and all that they 
contain, is simply the will of the Most High. He, then, | 
seeing the end from the beginning, must needs under- 
stand the principle upon which all has been made and 
is preserved. This was settled by him definitely at the 
time. 
“Then did he see it, and declare it; 
He established it, yea, and searched it out.” 


That which is an insoluble mystery to all creatures was 
plain to the Creator at the start. Wisdom, in this sense, 
belongs to him, and to him alone. He has not imparted 
it to man, nor can man find it out. 

IV. But this withholding is no real hardship; for, 
instead of the solution of the problem of the universe, 
God has given to man what is far better, the guiding 
principle of life, the key to usefulness and happiness. 

“ And unto man he said, 
Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; 
And to depart from evil is understanding.” 
What a world of significance lies in these two lines! 
“The fear,” not of Baal or Osiris, not of the deist’s God, 





| mercy all that is needed for the conduct of life. 








not of the agnostic’s force, not of any humanly invented 
deity, but “of the Lord ”—Jehovah, the eternal and self- | 
existent One, who has made himself known to men, not | 
only by his works, but also by his word, the revealed | 
God of the Scriptures. For this Being man is to cherish 
fear, not terror, not the instinctive dread that shrinks 
from a pestilence, but reverence, the happy compound of | 
submission and fear, such as is expressed in the address 
of the Lord’s Prayer which unites the tenderness of a 
father with the majesty of one enthroned in heaven, or 
in the preface to the Decalogue, where we are taught to 
feel awe toward the Creator as Jehovah our God, and at | 
the same time grateful love to him as the one who brought | 
us out of the house of bondage. This is religion, the | 
bond which unites with the unseen and eternal, the prin- 
ciple which introduces the supernatural into the sphere | 
of the natural, the mighty spiritual force which alone 
can supply the needs of the human soul. 

Properly understood, the fear of the Lord covers the 
whole sphere of human life, and takes in every relation 
that man can hold. But in every age error has been 
cherished on this point, Among all the ancient heathen, 
and even among some of the corrupt forms of Chris- 
tianity, a divorce has been made between religion and 
morality as if they belonged to different spheres, and one 
could be cultivated without the other. As if, in fore- 
sight of this grievous misconception, and to guard against 


of the middle ages. 





any possible mistake, there is added to the first state- | 
ment another of similar character and of equal compre- 
hensiveness, 

And to depart from evil is understanding. Religion 
is not simply theoretic or emotional. It does not consist | 
in lofty opinions and fine phrases, but is intensely prac- | 
tical, On its human side it moulds the whole man after | 
the original pattern, and thus includes ethics in the | 
broadest sense of the term. The negative form of the 
statement.is owing, doubtless, to the character of man as 
sinful and fallen. Prone as he is by nature and practice 
to follow that which is evil, naturally the precept to him | 
takes the prohibitory form found in the Decalogue. To | 
depart from evil, is to revolutionize a man’s whole course | 
and character. It takes in thought, word, and deed. It | 
comprehends all relations,—domestic, social, civil, and | 
ecclesiastical. It extends from the dawn of conscious | 


ing that which is good, and so fulfilling one’s whole duty, 
Now, this is what God says to man. It is not for us 


| to comprehend him whose judgments are unsearchable, 


and his ways past finding out. There are many things 
in the divine administration which completely bafile 
every attempt we make to explain them. Much that 
occurs seems to us quite at variance with the wisdom 
which we know to be infinite. Again and again we meet 
with matters in regard to which we are unable to say 
why they are, or why God permits them, or how the fact 


| of their existence is to be reconciled with his divine per- 


fections. 
utterance: 


All we can do is to join with Elihu in his 


“ Behold, God is great, and we know him not.” 
The secret that resolves all mysteries, and harmonizes all 
seeming contradictions, is hidden in the infinite mind 
alone. God alone comprehends the ways of God. 

But this fict, while it humbles man’s pride, by no 
means reduces him to despair. Because, while it is the 
glory of God to conceal the order underlying the uni- 
verse, he has been pleased to reveal in his condescending 
We do 
not, cannot, know how he governs the world; our keen- 
est insight, our profoundest study fails here; but the 
great truths of religion and ethics we do know. They 
were written on the heart of man when he was created 
(Rom, 2: 15), and they have since been repeated in the 
volume of his Word. And the wayfaring man, though a 
fool, need not err therein. Here is man’s wisdom; here 
is his understanding. Ingenious speculations about the 
mysteries of Providence or the methods of the divine 
government are of no practical use. They only darken 
counsel by words without knowledge. But the devout 
recognition of God and a studious conformity to his per- 
ceptie will are sure guarantees of a peaceful, happy, and 
useful life. “hey enable a man to discharge the end of 
his being, an. ‘o secure his own highest welfare. 





A BAZAAR AT WARWICK CASTLE. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON, 


Warwick Castle is, perhaps, the finest specimen of a 
feudal fortress that remains in England. Ancient and 
vast as it is, its great walls and towers are in a state of 
perfect preservation, and give evidence of that superior 
workmanship in stone which was such a characteristic 
Compared with its antique splendor, 
the magnificent showiness of Chatsworth, where we were 
the other day, seems too spic-and-span; and we con- 








cavernous fireplace, on whose immense dog-irons a whole 
cord of wood was piled, while another entire cord was 
placed on a barrow beside the huge hearth, seemed to 
occupy so little of its space as scarcely to arrest our 
attention. 

What a museum of antiquities is this Great Hall! 
Here are full suits of armor of every description, from 
the tenth century down, placed, like regiments of Cru- 
saders, against and along the wall. Here are Sir Guy’s 
helmet, spear, sword, and buckler, of such prodigious 
proportions as make one quite willing to believe in his 
Goliath height; his porridge-pot, which holds twenty 
gallons, and other belongings. Helmets, suits of armor, 
shields, swords, worn by great historic personages, from 
Sir Guy’s day down to James II.’s, lined the hall. We 
examined with special interest the armor worn by Crom- 
well, and some of us aspired to try on his- helmet. The 
hall and the great drawing-room are very rich in Vene- 
tian chandeliers, buhl tables, ormolu cabinets, antique 
vases, and bronzes; but, above all, are they grand with 
pictures. The finest collection of Vandycks that exists 
is found in Warwick Castle. All the beauty and chivalry 
of the reign of Charles I. seem to look down upon one 
from the walls. The grand picture of Charles on his 
white charger is placed with such fine effect at the end 
of a long gallery, that one feels like getting out of the 
way of the fiery steed. But I promised to keep out of 
the track of guide-books; so I will pass by the pathetic 
portraits of Henrietta and her sad husband, and multi- 
tudes of others that captivated us, and not attempt to 
catalogue “the silvery Vandyck.” Nor will I linger 
over the great Warwick vase, and the amusing rigmarole 
of the lame old flunkey, who twice went over the history 
of the vase, with such barbarous mouthings of the Latin 
names as provoked us to laughter difficult to conceal. 

Two of our party were fortunate enough to be present 
at a charity bazaar, given in the park, which the rest of 
us were sorry to have missed, inasmuch as it would have 
given us a pleasant glimpse of the Warwickshire gentry, 
with the modifying admixture of all the duke’s tenantry. 
They described it to us as the prettiest Wattau picture 
they had seen in all their many sojournings heretofore 
in England. 

A fly brought them to the castle-gate at the appointed 
hour; and they were soon in the midst of a gay crowd of 
elegantly dressed women, who, with their cavaliers, were 
moving about among the flowers and shrubbery of the 
beautiful grounds. The tenantry of the estate seemed 
to have as much the freedom of the park as the gentry ; 
and they were scattered about, under the trees, on the 
many rustic benches, enjoying themselves after their own 
fashion, while their children were rollicking on the grass. 


cluded that we would be scarcely wil’ing to exchange | Preity booths were erected on the green turf for fruits, 
the grand group of cedars of Lebanon, brought seven | flowers, ices, and creature-comforts of all sorts; for this 


hundred years ago from the Holy Land by the Crusaders, 
for scores of acres out of the vast park of the Duke of 
Devonshire. 

Every reader of English history knows that Warwick 
Castle was founded by the daughter of Alfred, though 
some of the antiquarians insist upon it that Cesar had 
something to do with its establishment. However that 
may be, the oldest part of the castle is the great Cesar 
Tower,—a most venerable piece of antiquity. I do not 
mean to dip into any guide-book lore: enough to say 
that the old Sir Guy, whose memory is so bound up with 
the early history of the castle, was its first duke. 
Although he was a contemporary of Alfred, many me- 
mentoes of him still remain in and about the castle. We 
visited with interest Guy’s Cliffe,—where the old giant 
lived like a hermit for some years before his death,— 
and greatly admired its long avenue of ancient oaks. 

The approach to the castle is through the quaint old 
town of Warwick, The walls which surround it are as 
ponderous almost as those around Windsor Castle, and 
the grey old buildings elbow them just as they do at 
Windsor. It would seem that even royalty and nobility 
have never been able wholly to keep the democracy at a 
distance. We entered through the old stone arch-way, 


| and paused to examine the iron-toothed portcullis under 


which we passed. The moat still surrounds the castle, 
but is filled with greensward and flowers. The approach 
inside the gate is by a broad avenue more than a hun- 
dred yards in length, cut through the solid rock some 
twenty feet high, so embowered over at the top as to 
exclude the sunlight. A more impressive introduction 
to the old feudal pile could not be imagined. . 

It will be remembered that some dozen years ago a 
fire broke out in the castle, destroying thirty-three rooms. 
No trace of the fire is visible now. Restoration and rich 
greenery have wiped out even its scars. The Great Hall 
is, perhaps, the most interesting feature of the interior. 
Its proportions are very vast; so much so that the great 





afternoon eating was to be a religious duty, and the 
money it was to bring in was to go to the restoration of 
the ancient parish church. Restoration, as I have said 
in a former sketch, is the form which the charity of Eng- 
land seems everywhere to assume. Through the length 
and breadth of the land the restoration alms-box every- 
where presents itself. There were other booths, filled 
with beautiful fancy things; and J——,, wishing to eon- 


tribute her quota to the charity in hand, entered one of 








these fancy-booths. A tall, gracious-looking lady, of 
about forty-five, very plainly dressed in black, advanced 
with marked cordiality to meet her. , ( We were no wise 
surprised that our J—— should arrest her eye with her 
stately presence.) She begged that she might have the 
pleasure of waiting upon her, and began to show her the 
pretty things. J-—— was in search of a peacock-fan, and 
this lead to a pleasant discursive talk about peacocks. 
We had observed in the park white peacocks, a species 
we had never seen before; and the lady went on to tell 
J—— of the varieties and numbers kept about the castle. 
While she was supplying her purchaser’s wants, she was 
constantly interrupted by distinguished-looking people 
coming up, and, with rather impressive greetings, making 
inquiries after her health. But she was too intent upon 
her réle of saleswoman to allow herself to be detained 
long by any of them. 

“ And now,” she said, as she delivered J-——’s package, 
“Jet me sell you a ticket or two for a raffle which is to 
come off shortly,—a pretty picture which it may be worth 
your while to make a venture for,” she went on to say, 
with a most persuasive smile. 

J met her pleasant entreaty with a courteous de- 
clinature on the score that she was a traveler, even then 
on her way to the Continent. 

“Ah!” persisted the lady coaxingly, “it will be an 
easy thing to carry it over seas with you, supposing you 
to be the fortunate winner of the picture; for, of course, 
I know you to be an American. And would it not be a 
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pleasant remin 
castle here? ” 
Such pressure being brought to bear upon our Ameri- 
can, she felt called upon, not to seem ungracious, to ex- | 
plain why she declined to take the tickets. 
“In my country, many people object to raffling for | 


der to you, in your new country, of our old | obedience to his holy law, and to fill us with love and 
| reverence. 


much indeed, and couldn’t see that he was so very bad. 

Ted didn’t say bad words, and Jimmy did; but Ted 
On the great background of the Old Testament, God | thought it was because Jimmy’s father was a swearer 

stands clothed in majesty, his voice rolling in tones of | himself. 

love and warning over the hearts of men. The Old| So to-day, when Jimmy winked, and said, “I ain’t 

Testament reveals God to us as a tremendous and vivid | goin’ to school t’-day,” and slipped a fishing-line out of 

















personality; as a God hating wickedness and loving 
righteousness. 


religious or charitable purposes; and I have known fre- | 
quently of considerable sums being refused which were | 
the proceeds of raffles, lotteries, and even charity balls. 
You will allow me to say that I happen to share this 
prejudice, as you may term it, of my country people.” 

“Tlow much you surprise me!” said the lady with un- 
affected interest. “‘ How, then, do you ever realize any- 
thing at your charity bazaars? Why, if we-gave up our 
raffling system, our bric-d-brae and all such pretty trash | 
would go a-begging for purchasers! It is thé excitement | God of the Old Testament. 
of the raffle that stimulates our buyers.” The God of the Hebrew Scriptures is a being who 

“On the contrary,’’ said J , “ we find that we take loves, with an infinite and divine love, truth and right- 
in more money since we have abandoned this way of | eousness, and who hates with the intensity of a being 
making it.” who is holy, all iniquity. 

“ And you really think it wrong?” persisted the lady | God, which is so vividly revealed to us in the Old Testa- 
eagerly,—“ wrong to raffle when the aim is so good 
a one?” 

“ Yes, we object to the principle involved; and we 
really think the gain is all on our side. Let me give you 
one instance. In the city in which I live, a year ago the | ing. It becomes a wonderfully real history. The scenes 
proceeds of a charity ball were divided among four of | which the Old Testament present to us for our study and 
the city hospitals. The one in which my church is spe- | profit are all aglow with the vividness, picturesqueness 
cially interested courteously returned the three thousand | and brilliancy of great events wherein we see, as though 
dollars sent, on this ground of principle. A few days | portrayed in massive outlines, and in splendor and rich- 
after, the sum of five thousand dollars was sent to the | ness and strength of coloring, the tumultuous warring, 
trustees, in acknowledgment of their adherence to what | disloyal, and sinning life of nations and individuals. 
the donor thought was their right action.” 

“And yet,” the lady replied, “you have no Estab- | flashing armor of hosts tramping to battle, the gleam of 
lished Church, nor governmental help for your charities | swords and spears on crimson fields and mountains, the 
and churches! This is so new and strange to me.” | stately and splendid procession of kings and armies,— 
And she asked to have the points clearly restated to her. | scenes of war and peace, sorrow and joy, glorious reward 

By this time the booth was well filled, and ladies were and terrible punishment. And from amid these scenes, 
crowding around J ’s interlocutor ; so, with apologies | so intensely graphic in their nature, there rises in maj- 
for having allowed her to occupy herself so long with | esty, limitless power, mercy and haliness, Jehovah of 
the American stranger, our J—— bowed herself away. | hosts, the God of heaven and earth, the rewarder of those 

When she joined her husband at the entrance of the | who love and diligently seek him, and the punisher of 
booth, where he had been waiting for her, he said: those who disobey him. If there is one single truth 

“Do you know that you have been gossiping for the | which these striking scenes impress upon our minds, it is 
last half-hour with her grace the Countess of War- | the great and solemn truth that there is a personal God 
wick ? ” | in the heavens, and that his eyelids try the children of 

“No, I was not aware of it; but it struck me that she | men. ; 
was treated with unusual consideration by the fine-look-| Behind the operation of the laws of this physical 
ing gentry, who were constantly coming up with greet- | universe, behind all the sad, terrible and glorious deeds 
ings. However, I am not sorry to have had this bit of | 
talk with her, as it shows me that a countess is just as | 
agreeable as any well-born and well-mannered American 
woman.” 


of a personal God. He isreceding into a vague, shadowy, 
almost unthinkable, being, clothed round about in robes 
of inscrutable mystery, a shadow against the background 
of human life, an apparition without substance, rising 
before the thought of men as some colossal enigma which 


human thought cannot solve or explain. This is not the 





interest. We feel silenced and awed in the presence of 
the existence and personality of such a God. The his- 
tory of Israel becomes in our sight profoundly interest- 








hand, and who leadeth the children of men as a shepherd 


weird, solemn, and beautiful scenes, no such being as 
The Great Unknown, or The Great First Cause; but it 
gives us for our reverence, our worship, our obedience, 
our love, and our fear too,—a heavenly Father, who 
bows his head over his children in infinite love, mercy, 
and pity. Is there not enough taught us in the Old 
Testament to dissuade us from doing wrong? 


Leamington, Eng’and. 





GOD IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL ALLEN HARLOW. 





The study of the Old Testament ought to have for us 
the very deepest interest. It brings before us in vivid, 
brilliant colors, scenes which have this peculiar and im- | 
pressive characteristic: In very many of the scenes that | 
glow upon the pages of the Hebrew Scriptures, we sce 
the immediate and personal connection of God with the 
strange and solemn events that make up the life of a 
great nation. In the Old Testament, God draws aside | 
the curtains of heaven, and stands boldly, vividly, 
majestically, and impressively revealed to the eyes of 
men. We see, as it were, the hand uplifted with the 
sword of punishment, or the arm of mercy stretched 
forth in deliverance. 

We ask, as we go over these stories of the past, this 
wondrous history of Israel, why it is that this personal 
interposition of God in the affairs of men docs not take 
place to-day. Why is it that there is no prophet to stand 
among the nations, to lift up his voice, and ery, “ Thus 
saith the Lord”? Why is there no wonderful miracle 
wrought, in which the hand of God shall be seen as 
clearly as in the days of Moses and the prophets? 

We may rest, I think, as we study God’s dealings with 
the world in the past, upon this truth: If it were essen- 
tial to the honor and glory of God in the world to have 
such clear and marvelous manifestations of his power 
and mercy, we should doubtless have them. If it were 
necessary for men to be taught the lessons of obedience, 
faith, love, and service through such strange manifesta- 
tions of divine power, God would doubtless vouchsafe 
them to the world. It seems to me, however, that we 


Is there 
not sufficient warning in the examples of evil and god- 
less men and women to show us the doom, the penalty, 
the punishment, of turning away from God? Is there 
not sufficient illustration in the examples of noble and 
godly characters to foretell to us the bright and rich 
reward of those who love and serve God? Cannot the 
Old Testament, then, become radiant and instructive 


ness and peace and eternal life? 


shall study this grand old Book in the right spirit! 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
WHAT ‘cues 


BY BELLE SPARR LUCKETT. 





“T ain’t goin’ to school t’-day,” said Jimmy McRush 
with a knowing wink at Ted Sanders. Now, Ted wasn’t 
naturally a bad boy, nor was he usually disobedient; 
but he was easily influenced, especially by Jimmy Mc- 
Rush. 

“Jimmy was always a bad boy,” said Mrs. Sanders 
often. “Yes,” she would add, “even when he was in 
long-clothes.” And then Ted’s father would look over 
his spectacles at Ted, and say; “I don’t want you going 
with such a boy, Ted; he’ll do you no good.” And Ted 
would always secretly vow he would never again be an 
associate of Jimmy’s. But he was sure to break even 


ought to look upon the Old Testament, with all its mar- 
velous narratives, as a great lesson-book, wherein we are 
taught facts about God and his dealing with men sufti- 
cient and complete enough to incline our hearts to 








Many to-day are losing, in a large measure, the idea | 


And it is this personality of | 


ment, that imparts to that book its peculiar charm and | 


We see, in these narratives in the Old Testament, the | 


of men, there is One who holds the lightnings in his | 


leadeth his flock. The Old Testament gives us, in its | 


| with lessons that shall teach us the way of righteous- | 


May the Holy Spirit enlighten our minds so that we | 


the strongest vow when Jimmy winked at him like that; | 
and then when he was with Jimmy he liked him very | 





| his pocket, and held it so knowingly for Ted to see where 
| he was goimg, Ted couldn’t resist, but said: “I ain’t 


goin’ either; nobody ’Il know it.” 

Jimmy said of course nobody would know it, and what 
if they did? a little “lickin’” didn’t last long. He 
always spoke’of the one form of punishment used on 
himself as “ lickin’.” 


So off to the river they went. Ted wasn’t exactly 


| happy; he felt mean. He thought something was sure 


to happen ; at least, that was what he had always been 
taught. Still, it was too late to turn back, and, having 
| gone so far, he was ashamed to,—ashamed of Jimmy’s 
| mocking laugh, and how he would tell all the boys that 
Ted Sanders was a “rag-baby cryin’ for his ma,” just as 
he had said of Joe Humming when he wouldn’t help tie 
old Mrs. Barnum’s pet cat to the door-knob. So Ted 
went on. And something did happen. Yes; several 
things happened. The first was that Ted caught twa 
| fine “shiners” inside of ten minutes. He had better 
| luck fishing that afternoon than he had ever had before 
in all his life. At Ted’s home something else was hap- 
pening. Just after the second school-bell rang, a tele- 
gram was brought to Mr. Sanders, who sat reading in 
the front parlor. It urged Mr. Sanders and his wife, and 
the three children, to come on that afternoon’s train up 
to the city, and see a great parade that was to take place 
that night, amidst fireworks costly and beautiful. 

“Yes, we'll just get ready and go,” said Mr. Sanders. 
“ Jane, put on your bonnet, and run down to the school- 
house and fetch Ted. Tell his teacher I sent for him. 
I want him excused to-day. He hasn’t had a vacation 
for a long time, and it’ll be a treat to him. It’s an hour 
till train time.” 

So Jane, the girl, went, and soon returned with the 
report that Ted had not been in school that afternoon. 

“Not been in school!” cried Mr. Sanders, echoed by 
Mrs. Sanders with a very white face. “ Why, where is 
he?” demanded the excited man, as though Jane knew 
any more about Ted’s whereabouts than his father. 

“Oh! where can he be?” cried poor Mrs, Sanders. 

Without another word, Mr. Sanders put on his hat, 
and, taking his cane, hurried out to hunt the truant; 
| while Mrs. Sanders walked from room to room, up stairs 
and down in the cellar, as though she thought Ted 
| might, by some chance, be somewhere about the house. 
Every one forgot the expected trip to the city in the 
| search for the missing boy. No one that Mr. Sanders 

inquired of on the street had seen him. Up and down, 

into stores and out, through long streets and over trashy 

alley-ways, traveled Mr. Sanders, but with no news any- 
| where of a boy with a freckled stub nose, red hair, and 
blue coat and trowsers. He was about to return home, 
and wait for Ted to turn up, when he was dumfounded, 
upon turning a corner, to come upon that very boy him- 
self, and his companion, Jimmy McRush, each led by the 
coat-collar, and at intervals shaken violently, by a big 
burly man who talked all the time in the most angry 
tones. 

“What's the matter here?”’ demanded Mr. Sanders, 
coming up. 

Ted’s face grew very red, and puckered up all over, as 
| the tears filled his eyes. 

“Thes¢ young scamps untied my boat, down at the 
|river, and drove her against a rock, and now she’s 
|ruined. IJ’ll teach ’em a lesson, see if I don’t! Tl 

teach ’em how to meddle, the runaway truants! [ll 
have ’em put in the lock-up, just see if I don’t,” and he 
shook each vigorously. 

Ted looked so pleadingly at his father, and seemed so 
sorry for what he had done, that Mr. Sanders said: “ Let 
me pay you for half the ¢ost of your boat, as that’s my 
You can do what you see fit with the other 





| boy there. 
one.” 

So the man took the money, and, releasing Ted, 
marched Jimmy on to prison. 

There wasn’t a word said to Ted about the affair, 
although he suffered untold agonies. 

They didn’t get him home in tigne to catch the train ; 
but at supper Mr. Sanders just said: “I sent John word 
we couldn’t go up to the city to-night. I’m sorry, 
mother, that you and May and Nellie missed the parade 
and fireworks.” 

Ted looked from face to face all around the table; but 
no one offered the least explanation, and he. silently 
swallowed the lump in his throat with a bite of biscuit, 
for he thought he understood. 
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“LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1885.] 


1, October 4.— Elisha at Dothan......... 


2. October 11. 


4. 
5, November 1. 


The Famine in Samaria.. 
8, October 18,—Jehu's False Zeal....... 


ppinghvbeieseons 2 Kings 6: 8-23 
.2 Kings 7: 1-17 





idinhibiatncscatesoteescepestio’ 2 Kings 10: 15-31 
October 25..-The Temple Repaire 
. Death of Elisha............... 
6. November &.—The Story of Jonah.................. 


2 Kings 12: 1-15 
he coseeeee Kings 13: 14-25 
... Jonah 1; 1-17 


LESSON IV., SUNDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1885. 


TITLE: 


THE TEMPLE REPAIRED. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(2 Kings 12: 1-15.) 


! 


COMMON VERSION. 

1, In the seventh year of Jé@’hi, 
Je-ho/ash began to reign; and | 
forty years reigned he in Je-ru’- 
salém. And his mother’s name 
was Zib’i-ih of Be-tr’-she-ba. 

2. And Je-hé/ash did that which 
was right in the sight of the Lorn | 
all his days wherein Je-hoi‘a-da | 
the priest instructed him. 

8. But the high places were not 
taken away: the people still sac- 
rificed and burnt incense in the 
high places, 

4. And Je-hd/ash said to the | 
priests, All the money of the | 
dedicated things that is brought 
into the house of the Lorp, even 
the money of every one that 
passeth the account, the money 
that every man is set at, and all 
the money that cometh into any 
man’s heart to bring into the 
house of the Lorp, 

5. Let the priests take it to 
them, every man of his acquaint- 
ance: and let them repair the 
breaches of the house, whereso- 
ever any breach shall be found. 

6. But it was so, that in the 
three and twentieth year of king 
Je-hd/ash the priests had not re- 
paired the breaches of the house. 

7. Then king Je-hd’ash called 
for Je-hoi’a-da the priest, and the 
other priests, and said unto them, 
Why repair ye not the breaches 
of the house? now therefore re- 
ceive no more money of your 
acquaintance, but deliver it for 
the breaches of the house. 

8 And the priests consented to 
receive no more money of the peo- 
ple, neither to repair the breaches 
of the house. 

9. But Je-hoi’a-da the priest 
took a chest, and bored a hole 
in the lid of it, and set it beside 
the altar, on the right side as one 
cométh into the house of the 
Lorp : and the priests that kept 
the door put therein all the 
money that was brought into the 
house of the Lorn. 

10. And it was 80, when they 
saw that there was much money 
in the chest, that the king’s 
scribe and the high priest came 


} 
| 
| 
| 





up, and they put up in bags, and 
told the money that was found in | 
the house of the Lorn. } 

11. And they gave the money, 
being told, into the hands of 
them that did the work, that had 
the oversight of the house of the 
Lorp; and they laid it out to the | 
carpenters and builders, that | 
wrought upon the house of the | 
LorD, 

12, And to masons, and hewers | 
of stone, and to buy timber | 


— 
~ 


REVISED VERSION. 

1 In the seventh year of Jehu 
began Jehoash to reign; and 
he reigned forty years in Jeru- 
salem : and his mother’s name 
was Zibiah of Beer-sheba. 

2 And Jehoash did that which 
was right in the eyes of the 
Lorp all his days wherein 
Jehoiada the priest instructed 

3 him. Howbeit the high places 
were not taken away : the peo- 
ple still sacrificed and burnt 
incense in the high places. 

4 And Jehoash said to the 
priests, All the money of the 
hallowed things that is brought 
into the house of the Lorn, 
Jin current money, *%the 
money of the persons for 
whom each man is rated, and 
all the money that it cometh 
into any man’s heart to bring 
into the house of the Lorp, 

5 let the priests take it to them, 
every man from his acquaint- 
ance; and they shall repair 
the breaches of the house, 
wheresoever any breach shall 

6 be found But it was so, that 
in the three and twentieth 
year of king Jehoash the 
priests had not repaired the 

7 breaches of the house. Then 
king Jehoash called for Jehoi- 
ada the priest, and for the 
other priests, and said unto 
them, Why repair ye not the 
breaches of the house? now 
therefore take no more money 
from your acquaintance, but 
deliver it for the breaches 

8of the house. And _ the 
priests consented that they 
should’ take no more money 
from the people, neither re- 
pair the breaches of the house. 

9 But Jehoiada the priest took 

a chest, and bored a hole in 

the lid of it, and set it beside 

the altar, on the right side as 
one cometh into the house of 
the Lorp: and the priests that 
kept the *door put therein all 
the money that was brought 
into the house of the Lorp. 
And it was so, when they saw 
that there was much money in 
the chest, that the king's 
4scribe and the high priest 
came up, and they *put up in 
bags and told the money that 
was found in the house of the 
Lorp, And they gave the mon- 
ey that was weighed out into 
the hands of them that did the 
work, ‘that had the oversight 
of the house of the Lorp: and 
they *paid it out to the car- 
penters and the builders, that 
wrought upon the house of the 


and hewed stone to repair the | 12 Lorp, and to the masons and 


breaches of the house of the Lorp, | 
and for all that was laid out for | 
the house to repair if, 

138. Howbeit there were not 
made for the house of the Lorp | 
bowls of silver, snuffers, basins, 
trumpets, any vessels of gold, or | 
vessels of silver, of the money | 
that was brought into the house of | 
the Lorp: } 

14. Rut they gave that to the 
workmen, and repaired there 
with the house of the Lorp. | 

15. Moreover they reckoned 
not with the men, into whose 


hand they delivered t® money | 15 


to be bestowed on workmen : for | 
they dealt faithfully. } 





413 


14 


the hewers of stone, and for 
buying timber and hewn stone 
to repair the breaches of the 
house of the Lorp, and for all 
that 7 was laid out for the house 
to repair it. But there were 
not made for the house of the 
Lorp cups of silver, snuffers, 
basons, trumpets, any vessels of 
gold, or vessels of silver, of the 
money that was brought into 
the house of the Lorp: for 
they gave that to them that 
did the work, and repaired 
therewith the house of the 
Lorp. Moreover they reck- 
oned not with the men, into 
whose hand they delivered the 
money to give to them that 
did the work: for they dealt 
fuithfully. 


10r, even the money of every one that passeth the numbering See Ex. 


xxx. 13. ®Heb 
Lev, xxvii. 2. %Heb, threshold. 


. each man the money of the souls of his estimation, 


See 


4Or, secretary ® Heb. bound up and &e. 


© Heb. brought it forth. ™ Heb. went forth, 

The Arccvican Committee would substitute “Jehovah” for ‘the Lorp” 
(so printed), but not for “lord ;” and also, in verse 9, substitute marg. ® 
(“threshold "’) for the text ; in verse 10, “counted ” for“ told," and in verse 


31, “ basins” for “ basons,’ 
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LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER : Our Very Present Help. 


Lesson Topic : Help by Worldly Riches. 


1. Money Needed for the Temple, vs. 1-5. 
Lesson OUTLINE : 4 2. Money Gathered for the Temple, vs. 6-10. 
3. Money Used for the Temple, vs. 11-15. 


GOLDEN Text: I was glad when they said unto me, Let us 
go into the house of the Lord.—Psa. 122: 1. 


Datty Homer READINGs : 
M.—2 Kings 12: 1-15. 
T.—Exod, 38 : 21-31. 
W.—1 Chron. 29 : 1-20, 
T.—Ezra 3 ; 1-13. 
F.—Psa. 137 : 1-9. 
$.—Psa. 126 : 1-6. 
$.—Mark 12: 


Help by worldly riches. 
Material for the tabernacle. 
Material for the temple. 

Rebuilding under Ezra, 
Lament over the ruins of Zion. 
Joy for Zion's prosperity. 
35-44. Christ's estimate of gifts. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 
1. MONEY NEEDED FOR THE TEMPLE. 


1. A Good King : 


Jehoash did that which was right in the eyes of the Lord (2). 


David did that which was right in the eyes of the Lord (1 Kings 15 : 5). 

Asa did that which was right in the eyes of the Lord (1 Kings 15 : 11). 

Hezekiah ... did that which was right in the eyes of the Lord 
(2 Kings 18: 3). 

Josiah... did that which was right in the eyes of the Lord (2 Kings 22: 2). 


ll. A Wise Scheme: 


All the money . . . let the priests take it to them (4, 5). 


Every one... shall fire the offering of the Lord (Exod. 80 : 14). 
Whosoever is of a willing heart, let him bring it (Exod. 35 : 5). 
Sum the money which is brought into the house (2 Kings 22 : 4). 
He that giveth, let him do it with liberality (Rom. 12 : 8). 
Let each. . . lay by him in store, as he may prosper (1 Cor. 16 : 2). 


ll. A Noble Purpose : 


They shall repair the breaches of the house (5). 


Gather... money to repair the house of your God (2 Chron. 24 : 5). 
Let him go up... and build the house of the Lord (Ezra 1 : 3). 
Send me... unto the city ... that I may build it (Neh. 2 : 5). 

He shall build the temple of the Lord (Zech. 6 : 12). 

He... himself built us our synagogue (Luke 7 : 5). 


1, “Did that which was right ... all his days.’’ That isthe proper 
way. Many doright for atime only ; but he that ‘“‘endureth to 
the end” is the one who “shall be saved.’’ Imitate Jehoash ; 

n early, and keep on to the end. 

2. “The priest instructed him.’’ Good instruction has a place 
somewhere bene&th all good conduct. Here Sunday-school work- 
ers, and all other teachers of truth, find encouragement. God's 
word shall not return unto him yoid. Teach that, and you willdo 
abiding good. 

3. ‘‘ Jehoash said to the priests.” It is a happy combination when 
ministers of law and teachers of righteousness see eye to eye, and 
work shoulder to shoulder for God’s honor. Never separate 
righteousness and politics, 


Il, MONEY GATHERED FOR THE TEMPLE. 
i. Gathered in the Temple: 


A chest ... a hole in the lid . . . beside the altar (9). 
The treasuries of the house of God (1 Chron. 28 ; 12). 
Bring ye the whole tithe into the storehouse (Mal. 3 : 10). 
Leave there thy gift before the altar (Matt. 5 : 24). 
He sat down over aguinst the treasury (Mark 12: 41). 
These words spake he in the treasury... in the temple (John 8 : 20). 


il. Gathered by the Priests : 


The priests .. . put therein all the money (9). 


Levites... were... over the treasuries in the house (1 Chron. 9 : 26). 
The priest . . . shall be with the Levites, . . . take tithes Nok 10 : 38). 
I made treasurers. . . Shelemiah the sige and Zadok (Neh. 13: 18). 
Shew thyself to the priest, and offer the gift (Matt. 8 : 4). 

The chief priests took the pieces of silver (Matt. 27 : 6). 


ill. Gathered in Abundance: 


There was much money in the chest (10). 


Israel brought a freewill offering unto the Lord (Exod. 35 : 29). 

With a perfect heart they offered willingly to the Lord (1 Chron. 29: 9). 

They gave after their ability into the treasury (Ezra 2 : 69). 

Your abundance being a supply... for their want (2 Cor. 8 : 14). 

God is able to make all grace abound unto you (2 Cor. 9 : 8). 

1, “The priests had not repaired the breaches.”’ It is far easier to 
confer than to accomplish ; to talk about a needed work than to 
do it. Even good men’s hands may be slack in good work. 
““Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do,—do #,”” and do it now. 
. ‘Take no more money from your acquaintance.”’ Let all the 
veople have a chance, and do a part. It may be easier to draw 
om a favored few ; but in God's service all should bear a share. 
Do your own share, and give opportunity to others. 

. ‘*Sét it beside the altar... as one cometh into the house.”” Give 
the people a fair opportunity. Beneficence is often hindered by 
machinery. A fair opportunity often begets a generous response. 
Cultivate benevolence openly, intelligently, and ‘tas unto the 
Lord.” 


Ill, MONEY 


1. To Pay Workmen: 


They paid it out to the carpenters and the builders (11). 


Wages of a hired servant shall not abide with thee (Lev. 19 : 13). 
Thou shalt not oppress an hired servant (Deut. 24 : 14). 

Woe unto him that... useth .. . service without wages (Jer. 22: 13), 
The labourer is worthy of his hire (Luke 10 : 7). 

The hire of the labourers . . . crieth out (Jas, 5 : 4). 


lt. To Buy Material; 


For buying timber and hewn stone (12). 
For the full price let him give it to me (Gen. 23 : 9). 
I will verily buy it of thee at a price (2 Sam. 24 : 24). 
Hiram gave Solomon timber (1 Kings 5 : 10). 
The king’s merchants received the linen yarn at a price (1 Kings 10; 28), 
For the full price shalt thou give it me (1 Chron. 21 ; 22). } 
il. In Faithful Stewardship : 
They dealt faithfully (15). 
They were counted faithful. . . to distribute (Neh. 13 : 13). 
A faithful man who can find? (Proy. 20 : 6.) 
Well done. . . thou hast been faithful (Matt, 25 : 28). 
Who then is the faithful and wise steward? (Luke 12 : 42.) 
It is required in stewards, that a man be found faithful (1 Cor. 4 : 2). 
1. ‘‘ They paid it out to the... builders.” That was right. It is 
wrong for any one not to pay his debts, especially debts due to the 
poor: but a dishonest church is pre-eminently disgraceful. ‘Pay 
as you go.”” 
2. ‘There were not made... cups of silver.” 
been very elegant..but they were notessential. It is commend- 
able wisdom that knows where to stop expending. Secure the 
essentials, but dispense with the superfluities. : 
‘They reckoned not with the men,”’ This seems negligent as 
viewed from our standpoint of financial slipperiness. But there 


“ 
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USED FOR THE TEMPLE. 


7 


These would have 


bd 


is such a quality as unquestionable integrity. Aim, by undeviat- 
ing honesty, to attain and maintain that exalted characteristic. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
MONEY. 
1. Biblical Designations of Money : 


Talent of gold (1 Kings 9 : 14; 2 Kings 28 : 33). 
Talent of silver (1 Kings 16 : 24; 2 Kings 5 : 22, 
Shekel of silver (Judg. 17 : 10 ; 2 Kings 15 : 20). 
Fractions of the shekel (Exod. 30:15; Neh. 10 : 32; 1 Sam. 9: 8). 
The gerah (Exod. 30:13; Ezek. 45 : 12). 
The pound (Luke 19 : 18). 

The pas ‘Matt, 20:2; Mark 6 : 37). 

The farthing (Matt. 5 : 26; Luke 12 : 6). 
The mite (Mark 12 : 42; Luke 21 : 2). 


2. Peculiarities of Biblical Money : 


of seers and silver (Gen. 13:2; Num. 22 

Of brass {bronze} (Matt. 10 : 9). 

Stamped with image of a lamb (Gen. 23 
33 : 19). 

Stamped with image of rulers (Matt. 22 : 19-21). 

Often transferred by weight (Gen. 23 : 16; Jer. 32 : 10). 


23). 








: 18). 


:15, with marg. of Gen. 


3. Recognized Uses of Money : 


Current in trade (Gen. 23:16; Acts 4:37; Jonah 1 : 3). 

Exchanged by money-brokers (Matt. 21 ; 12; John 2: 15). 
Used for tribute (2 Kings 23 : 33; Matt. 17 
Used as alms (1 Sam. 2 : 36; Acts 3 : 3, 6). 
Used as offerings (2 Kings 12 : 7-9; Mark 12; 41 
A means of power (Eccl. 7 : 12; 10 : 19). 
Liable to be misused (Proy. 28 : 20, 22; 


: 24-27). 
» 42). 
1 Tim. 6 : 9, 10). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

With this lesson the scene changes from Israel, the north- 
ern kingdom, to Judah, the southern kingdom. Already, in 
the time of Jehu, the first threatenings of Israel's coming 
doom were clearly apparent. “In those days the Lord began 
to cut Israel short ;” and the nation which had forsaken the 
spiritual worship of Jehovah began to yield before foreign 
foes. Hazael, the Syrian king, pressed fiercely upon the 
Israelitish boundaries, and place after place was captured 
until the whole of the Israelitish possessions east of the 
Jordan were practically in his hands. 

In the kingdom of Judah the process of deterioration had 
neither been so quick nor so thorough. The “high places” 
forbidden in the Pentateuch were again frequented, it is 
true; but the temple worship was also maintained, and the 
centre of Judaic worship was free from the idolatry of the 
calf. The Levitical line was preserved in the Judaic priest- 
hood (2 Chron. 13: 10), as it had been lost in the Israelitish 
(2 Chron. 11: 13, 14; 1 Kings 12: 31); and although Baal 
worship had been re-introduced by Jehoram, who married 
the daughter of Ahab of Israel, this king was detested by his 
subjects—probably on this very account, 

After Ahaziah’s deain from the wound inflicted in his flight 
from Jehu (2 Kings 9: 27, 28; 2 Chron. 22: 9), his mother 
Athaliah seized the throne, putting to death all the seed- 
royal except the infant Jehoash (Joash), who was hidden in 
the temple by Jehosheba (Jehoshabeath), the sister of Aha- 
ziah, and wife of the priest Jehoiada (2 Chron. 22: 11). 
Athaliah’s usurpation lasted for six years; in the seventh, 
Jehoiada, by a bold stroke of policy, produced the seven-year- 
old Jehoash in the temple, in the midst of an armed guard, 
and proclaimed him king. The people hailed the young 
king with delight; Athaliah was slain, the temple of Baal 
destroyed, its priest Mattan killed before the altar of Baal; 
and priest and king and people covenanted that thenceforward 
they should be Jehovah’s people. This new zeal for Jehovah 
led naturally to renewed zeal for the honor of Jehovah’s house. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 1.—Jehoash or Joash (2 Kings 11: 2) was saved by his 
aunt from the massacre of the royal family at the time of Atha- 
liah’s usurpation. He was an infant then ;. and now, in the 
seventh year thereafter, he was but seven years old (11 : 21). 
His mother’s name: The name of the mother is repeatedly 
mentioned in the case of Jewish kings, sometimes, no doubt, 
on account of their marked influence in forming the character ; 
for example, 1 Kings 14:21; 15: 2 (see v. 13); 2 Kings 
8:26). Though Joash was not trained by his mother, he 
may have inherited the rich legacy of a pious mother’s pray- 
ers.—Zibiah, in Hebrew, corresponds to the Chaldee “ Tabitha” 
and the Greek “ Dorcas” (Acts 9 : 36), meaning “a gazelle,”— 
a name suggestive of personal beauty. If she was of the same 
character with her New Testament namesake, she was pos- 
sessed of a higher style of beauty than that which is merely 
external (Proy. 31 : 30; 1 Pet. 3: 3, 4). 

Verse 2.—Jehoash had the benefit of the instructions of the 
godly Jehoiada; and, so long as this influence continued to lx 
exerted, he did that which was right in the sight of the Lord. This 
formula, which is frequently repeated in the case of the kings 
of Judah, seems to refer rather to public official acts, and the 
promotion of the pure worship of God, than to private life and 
individual character. His predecessors, since the days of 
good king Jehoshaphat (1 Kings 22: 50), had been ungodly 
rulers. Jehoram (2 Kings 8: 18), Ahaziah (vy. 27), and 
Athaliah had all been worshipers of Baal. At the coronation 
of Jehoash, a copy of “the testimony” (Isa. 8 : 20) was put 
into his hands, agreeably to the direction of Moses (Deut. 17 - 
18, 19), to be the guide of his reign; and a solemn covenant 
was entered into between the Lord and the king and the peo- 
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ple, that they should be the Lord’s people (2 Kings 11: 12, 
17). After the death of Jehoiada, he came under a different | 
sort of influence, and yielded to the persuasion of those who | 
clamored for the restoration of idolatry, and who even put | 
Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada, to death for resisting their | 
unhallow ed attempts (2 Chron, 24: 17-22). | 

Verse 3.—But the high places were not taken away: Not that | 
they were regarded as legitimate by the king or the pious | 
generally ; but during the long period of declension through 
which the people had passed, these irregular places of worship | 
had become so firmly established that it was found impossible | 
It was not until the reign of 
Hezekiah, of whom the record is not only that “he did that 
which was right in the sight of the Lord,” but that he did so 
“according to all that David his father did,” that the high 
places were removed (18 : 3, 4).—Saerijiced and burnt ineense 
The two principal acts of ceremonial worship, symbolizing 
respectively the sacerdotal functions of atonement and inter- 
cession, 

Verse 4.—While Jehoash did not succeed in abolishing all 
illegitimate sanctuaries, he took care to have the temple in 
Jerusalem put in proper repair. How early in his reign 
measures were taken for this purpose, we are hot informed. 
As he seems to have initiated the movement himself, it was 
probably not until he attained his majority, or reached the 
twentieth year of his age and the thirteenth of his reign. He 
directed the priests to devote to this end all the money of the 
dedicated (Rev., hallowed) things that is brought into the house of 
the Lord: The revenue of the temple thus stated in general 
terms includes the three particulars that follow. There are, 
first, The money of every one that passeth the account, or, rather 
(marg., Rev.), “ the numbering.” The allusion is to an assess- | 
ment, like that laid by Moses upon all the people from twenty | 
years old and upward, of half a shekel each at the time of 
taking the census (Exod. 30 : 12-16), which was to be devoted | 
to the service of the tabernacle. This was now revived as a | 
fund for repairing the temple (2 Chron, 24:6). Others give 
a different interpretation to the phrase, understanding it to | 

| 


to suppress them altogether. 











mean simply, as in the text of the Revision, “in current 
money,” in which case it simply qualifies what precedes, and 
is not to be regarded as one of the items included under it. The | 
second source of this temple-repair fund is the money thut every 
man is set at. The reference here is to vows of personal con- 
secration, such as are described in Leviticus 27: 1-8, upon which 
a money valuation was to be set by the priest, The Hebrew 
phrase is a difficult one, meaning strictly “the soul-money of 
each man’s valuation.” The rendering of the Revision here 
is not very clear. The third particular is all the voluntary 
offerings of the people,—including, of course, their contribu- 
tions made for the specific purpose of repairing the house of | 
the Lord. 

Verse 5.—This money was to be collected by the priests, who 
were charged with applying it to the work of repair. From | 
2 Chronicles 24: 5 it appears that they were not merely to | 
receive what was brought to the temple by the. people, but | 
that they were to make collections in all parts of the country, | 
and take pains in every way to secure the necessary funds; 
and that they were urged to do this in the speediest manner 
possible. Every man of his aequaintance : In raising this money, 
they were to avail themselves of any legitimate influence grow- 
ing out of personal friendships. The people would more 
readily contribute their money, and would be likely to give 
larger sums to priests whom they personally knew, than to 
those who were strangers to them.— Repair the breaches: The 
damaged condition of the temple was due, not merely to the 
fact that upwards of one hundred and thirty years had elapsed | 
since it was built by Solomon, but the funds for keeping it in | 
order had during the last three reigns been diverted to pur- 
poses of idolatry, and wilful injury had besides been done to | 
the temple (2 Chron. 24:7). 

Verse 6.—The work lagged, however, and when Jehoash | 
reached his thirtieth year (the twenty-third of his reign) the 3 
repairs had not yet been made. Something, perhaps, had been 
done ; but the work was not completed. 

Verse 7.—For this the king calls them to account. There is 
no intimation of embezzlement or fraud. The charge is rather 
of inattention and neglect (2 Chron. 24: 5). They had not | 
exerted themselves as they should have done to raise the 
necessary funds, Perhaps they had not made the wisest and 
most economical use of those which had been collected. The 
support of the priests and their families was, in part at least, 
dependent on the funds which the king had indicated for the 
repair. And probably there were other legitimate demands 
upon them. As their zeal was not thoroughly aroused in the 
matter, it can easily be understood how things were allowed 
to slip along without much being accomplished. In order to 
reach greater efficiency, the king resolves to release them from 
all responsibility in the matter. The money raised was no 
longer to go into their hands, but to form a distinct and sepa- 
rate fund for this single purpose. 





Verse 8.—The priests readily assent to the new arrange- 
ment. They are henceforth not to receive the money, nor to | 
be charged with the work of repair. 

Verse 9.—The method adopted i order to keep the fund 
ior repairs distinct from all others is now detailed. It could 


V us not be diverted to anything else. The presence of the | 


: | King, the other by the high-priest. 


| (Num, 10: 


L Pet. 2: 


| box aie laine every one who entered the temple of the | 
need of contributions, while it would give assurance that the 
whole amount contributed would be applied solely to the ob- 


ject for which it was given. The stimulus thus given to the 


liberality of the people was very great (2 Chron. 24: 10), On | 


the right side as one cometh into the house of the Lord: But just 
outside of the entrance or passage into the inner court, or 


the court of the priests (2 Chron, 24: 8). Every contributor 


| | could thus see that his money went directly into the box. 


Verse 10.—This box was only opened under official super- 


| Vision for the sake of counting the money that it contained. 
This was done by putting it up in parcels of known weight | 
_ (for money was weighed at that period, not coined), and then 


numbering the bags in which it was put. This official count 
was made by two persons duly authorized, one deputed by the 


that he did through the agency of another. 
That is, counted it. 
familiar term, the “ teller” of a bank. 

Verse 11.— The money, being told: A different word from that 
which is used in verse 10, and here correctly rendered in the 
Revision “weighed.” As soon as it had been properly esti- | 
mated, the money was handed over to those who were super- 
intending the work of repairs, who distributed it among the 
laborers employed, or purchased with it the requisite mate- 
rials. 

Verse 13.—Bowls (Rev. cups) of silver: Vessels of uncertain 
size and shape, rendered “ basin” in Exodus 12: 22, in which 
sacrificial blood was caught, but in Zechariah 12: 2 “cup,” 
where adrinking-vessel seems to be intended. Snuffers: For the 
| lamps. Basins: From which the blood of the sacrifices was 
sprinkled. fig umpets : 


Told the money: 


To be blown on solemn occasions 
2-10; Lev. 23: 24; 25:9). There is no conflict, 
as has sometimes heen represented, between the statement here 
' made and that in 2 Chronicles 24: 14. The money was de- 
voted exclusively to the repair of the building until this was 


concluded ; none of it was devoted to any other purpose, not 
even to that of providing sacred vessels for the use of the | 


temple. After the work upon the temple was finished, how- 
ever, the surplus was used in making vessels which were 
needed for the ministry and service of the temple. 

Verse 14—The workmen were all honestly paid in full. 
No debt was left undischarged in the expectation that the 
money could be raised at some future time. The work was 
not begun until the money was provided. It would be to the 
eredit of churches if like punctuality and scrupulous integ- 
rity marked all their business transactions. 

Verse 15.—It is high praise to those engaged in this work 
that they could be so implicitly trusted. However, in the 
ordinary management of business, it is better that those who 
have charge of the money of others should be carefully 
reckoned with. The more strict the responsibility to which 
they are held, the better it is for all concerned. If they are 
persons of strict integrity, they will welcome the rigid scrutiny | 
which will make this manifest. Inflexible supervision is an 
| important safeguard against temptation. 
ous falls which have been so disastrous in business circles, and 
so startling to the community, have been traceable to the laxity 
and negligence of those officially charged with the examina- 
tion of accounts. 

The zeal shown by Jehoash in regard to the material edi- 
fice of the house of God is highly commendable. Men should 
not be content to dwell in their own ceiled houses while God’s 


| house lies waste. When large sums are lavished upon the 
erection and decoration of places of business and places of 


pleasure, why should places of worship be shabby and uncared 


| for? But God’s true temple among men is his earthly king- 
| dom, and to its upbuilding and adornment the wealth of the 
| world shall be made to contribute, and this is the noblest 
18; 60: 9, 10; Hag. 


use to which it can be put (Isa. 23: 

: 7-9). The promotion of God’s cause among men involves 
three things: 1. The thorough repair of the damage caused 
by sin and Satan to God’s temple in each human soul (1 Cor. 
6: 19, 20; 2 Cor. 6: 
ner, but with solid and enduring materials (1 Cor. 3: 11-17). 
2. The upbuilding of God’s temple in the entire collective 


church, and the repair of its breaches (Eph. 2: 19-22; 
5; Isa. 58: 12; 61: 4), involving its universal exten- | 
sion, its purity, and its being cemented together in unity, and 


love, and mutual co-operation (John 17: 
16; 5:27). 
of society and government and civilization, all the forms of 
human life, the intercourse of men, and the institutions exist- 
ing among them, learning and art, business and trade, official 
power and personal influence, so that all shall be based on 
Christian principle, animated and controlled by a Christian 
spirit, and shaped by a Christian model (Rey. 11:15). The 
gospel remedy is the only true and adequate cure of all 
the ills of human life, and all the disorders of human society. 


21-23; Eph. 4: 15, 


| The disturbances which so often break out among us in 


threatening form between employers and the employed, can 
only be permanently settled, and the sources of difficulty cut 
off, by the introduction of Christ’s golden rule into business 
transactions, in place of that selfishness which disregards the 
righis and welfare of others. The question has often been 


The high-priest is, in | 
this verse, said to do what we learn from 2 Chronicles 24: 11 | 


This old use of the word survives in the | 


Many of the griev- | 


16), not in a flimsy and superficial man- | 


3. The regeneration of mankind, the tr one mation | 


Bhi 





raised of late, whether the poor and the ial classes are 
not being drawn away from the churches, and perhaps even 
/embittered against them, by socialist agitators. Christian 
thought should be patiently given to the solution of these 
perplexing problems in a manner that shall be just to all, and 
promotive of the true interests of all; and Christian love and 
effort should be employed to remove prejudice, and win all 
| hearts to him who is the friend and Saviour of both rich and 
poor. 


¥ 





THE MATERIAL AND THE SPIRITUAL. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


We are over in Judah once more, and begin to feel at home 
in Jerusalem, Jehoash is king; he is reported to be amiable 
and good-tempered, even religious in his tastes and life; but 
he is a mere boy, seven years old, There is a deep spiritual 
apathy in the city and the land. The picture is not encour- 
aging; let us address ourselves to the instruction it offers for 
our times. 





I. Sometimes religious depression shows itself in material 
dilapidations, Everything is running behind-hand in the pub- 
lic spirit of the town. See this illustrated here (vs. 1-8). 

1. It is a bad sign when the church edifice is going into 
ruinous condition. Let a stranger pass through one of our 
villages, and have his attention called to the fact that the 
gilded vane on the meeting-house spire is quite awry, the 
shingles are fluttering in the breeze. When he has been 
| delayed over an autumn Sunday, and shivers in church 
| because the panes are out in the window near him; when 
| he sees the unseemly streaks along the walls where the stove- 
pipe has leaked,—does he need to have an official bulletin 
from the selectmen to assure him that piety is at a low and 
melancholy ebb in alJ that borough ? 

2. It is a worse sign when the income of any congregation 
has begun to fail. In the story here, somebody must have 
pushed up that little seven-year-old king Jehoash to try to 
collect some money ; for he issued a call, almost at once, for 
help to put the temple under repair, But it all came to 
nothing ; the house of the Lord continued to discourage and 
chill the devotions far more than to awake them, because it 
was so forlorn and unclean. When the revenues of a church 
fall short, there is always a direct explanation of it to be found 
in the hearts of the people. 

3. It is a worse sign still when the minister and the em- 
ployees exhaust the funds in their own uses and luxuries, 
That was the trouble during those sad sixteen years of Jeho- 
ash’s infancy. Tithes went in, but the priests swallowed 
them up. For an inglorious and indolent period they had 
received the contributed money, and assumed the responsi- 
bility of making the repairs. But they never set about it, 
because they wanted the eash themselves. There are churches 
| in our modern times which ministers treat as mere machines 

for giving them support. 
| destruction ; the preacher loves money. 
| 4. It is the worst sign of all when the people’s heart is 
unmoved; when everybody knows, and nobody cares, about 
the cheerlessness of the facts or the prospects, Once, in the 
| course of his most vigorous prophecy, Jeremiah bursts out 
| with what seems almost like a ery. He is speaking in the 
| name of the Lord, and yet it sounds more like the pitiful 
sorrow of a grieved parent: “ A wonderful and horrible thing 
is committed in the land!” Instinetively we bend our ears 
to listen to the reproach; and hid words grow heavier and 
heavier: “ The prophets prophesy falsely, and the priests bear 
rule by their means!” Then comes the bitterest grief of all, 
“ And my people love to have it so!” To be con- 
tent with backsliding, to be glad of leaders who will not lead, 
—oh, this is the worst that can ever be said of nations, of 
churches, or of men! 

Il. But let us study the story farther, for here is another 
reflection: Sometimes the speediest relief is found in the peo- 
ple’s taking the reform entirely into their own hands, 

1. In this case, the intervention began outside of the reli- 
gious and ordained leaders, though the priests were permitted 
to help in carrying it out (v. 9). Was there ever anything so 
commonplace? The high-priest extemporized a clumsy con- 
tribution-box. He “took a chest, and bored a hole in the 
lid;” then set it beside the altar, where the worshipers could 
| put in money | 

9 








This is one of the surest signs of 


as he adds: 


3ut, before you smile at the prosaic expedient, pause a 
moment to do justice to one of God’s instruments of great 
good. 


The contribution-box exhibits the wide reach of religious 
obligation. “Unto whom- 
soever much is given, of him shall be much required.” If for- 


giveness of sin has ever been gracious or valuable to any soul, 


This one stood close beside the altar. 


then gratitude will show how seriously it has been prized. 
Every one whom God pardons will render service ; and money 
We should 
put our coins into Ged’s treasury with the same hand with 
which we take the communion. 

The contribution-box keeps ¢ 
exact end in view (vs. 11-14). They would not waste any- 
thing on mere priestly show or gaudy furniture; they gave 
the sums right over to workmen for the repairs on the house 


is the representative of labor and life now as then. 


vod and true men up to the 
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of God; not to music, nor to janitors, nor to trumpets of | 
sounding vanity. Real cash in hand makes men practical. 


The contribution-box develops and commissions the most | 


capable workers in the Lord’s cause. When men have given 
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isto find a tiga eilebonijhi man! How much rarer it is to find | | of God. But he seems to have been one of those pliable 


a perfect man! Even those men who can be praised for their | 


| superiority to the average of their fellows, are not likely to be 


| without some prominent fault, or some notable defect. If we 


| natures who are easily influenced by their associates. 
the godly high-priest by his side as a bulwark against evil, 
| he was kept from open idolatry. But as soon as that barrier 


With 


hopeful hearts and open hands alike to the service of the are looking at ourselves, let us consider that we have a weak | was removed, he lapsed into the evil ways of his ancestors. 


Master, it is not necessary to watch them ; 
to deal faithfully (v. 15). 
ago, that a Japanese young man had recently joined one of our 
Sunday classes. When the box came around, he poured all 
he had in his wallet into it at one sweep. 
pressed some surprise, and his reply was: 

cause ; is it not ? 


The teacher ex- 
“Why, it is a good 
The more I give, the better I like it.” 

III. Sometimes piety is brought back to its level under a 
fresh impulse of material prosperity. 

1. The philosophy underlying such a conclusion is simple. 
We are all creatures of human build and constitutional weak- 
ness in relation to the practical world we live in. When the 


is soiled with long using, and the melodeon squeaks ; when the 
prayer circle languishes, and one of the deacons has to keep 


saying familiar things over and over,—then it is almost impos- | 


sible for even a saint to keep up good spirits. 
be suddenly reversed ; let that ancient and honorable instru- 
ment of activity, the contribution-box, that supreme symbol 
of devout enterprise and majestic effort, be summoned into 
use ; 


It was in the papers, a little while 


suggestion of a “ 
church is repulsive, and the services are dull; when the library | 


But let all this | be found (v. 


| well as praise. 


they will be likely | | side as well as a strong side, and that we deserve blame as | His case is only an illustration of that of thousands in our 
If we are looking at others who are in places Sunday-schools to-day. So long as these pliable individuals 


of responsibility, let us consider that it is not to be wondered | cling to the company of the godly, and surround themselves 


at that they also have their shortcomings. 


into the house of the Lord, let the priests take it (v.4). When 
| the house of the Lord is in need of repair, it ought to be in 
the hearts of the Lord’s people to give their full share of 
money to make the repairs. And the Lord’s direction, in this 
| case, was that the priests should take the money for such a 
purpose which the people were ready to give. 
fair,” or an 
money for this undertaking. 


There was no 
“ excursion,” 


our standard of religious money-raising ! 

And they shall repair the breaches... wheresoever any breach shall 
5). First, the money was to be raised ; and then 
the work on the Lord’s house was to be done. That is another 


Perhaps so! 


| old-fashioned way they had of church-building and church- 
| repairing. 
let the wholesome effect of clean lime and bright paint mortgage on a temple, or of running in debt for its finishing. | people, and of the priests too, were indifferent 


be tried on the building over every wall from cellar to roof; | What simple-hearted souls they were ! 


let some new books be found for instant help; let the whole 


But it was so, that in the three and twentieth year of king | 


work of the church be made nice and welcome,—and it will be | Jehoash the priests had not repaired the breaches of the house 


like the breaking up of the blockaded river all at a leap; the | (v. 6). 


ice-chunks will float away, the open streams will wash off the | 
mud, and the very atmosphere will be full of exhilaration. 

2. The facts which might be offered in illustration now are 
without limit. I know the village church in which there 
abode one ghoul of horror, and his name was Debt. The 
people opened their hearts and purses. Somebody took a 
chest, and bored a hole in the lid of it, like Jehoiada. In it they 


found one day sixteen thousand dollars; and down went the | king’s scribe and the high priest came up, and 


ghoul dead, It has no weight to say, “That must have been 
a rich congregation :”’ 
up of working-men. 


After all, they had some resemblances to our modern 
| ways of doing business, in those times. They delayed work 


| on the public buildings in a manner that would have chal- | the spiritual application of the lesaon. 
| lenged comparison with any of our nineteenth-century Ameri- | tion from the story to its application may be made to turn on 
It is evident that human nature had more than | the statement of the apostle, “Ye are the temple of God” 


can cities. 
one side to it in those days, as in these. 

Jehoiada the priest took a chest, and bored a hole in the lid of it,.. . 
and... when... there was much money in the chest, .. 


(vs. 9,10). It makes a good deal of difference with the cause 


it was a poor country church, made | for which collections are taken up, whether the hole is in the 
I know a second instance: a village lid of the contribution-box, or in its bottom. 


It looks a little 


spire pierced the sky, unusually high, unnecessarily high; | as if the hole had been in the wrong place in that Jerusalem 


and over the top of it was a wet blanket of thirty-six thousand | chest, before this change was made by Jehoiada. 
dollars. They took a chest, and bored holes in the lid of it; | 


and the people came in on the four sides with little sums all | 
around, And one fair morning, the sun rose far up over the | 
steeple, and the golden cross shone free in the radiant light. | 
1 know a city church—I guess I do—that was a-lying under 


the millstone of two hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- | 
lars. Somebody took two tin chests, bored a hole in the top 





| events, there have been contribution-boxes, since that day, with | 
/ an opén top and a hole in the bottom. A locked box with a 


hole in the top of it, is a safe place for the money’s keeping, | 


| and an auditing committee to open the box and count out 
the money, is a safe [hemes sed are collectors or 
custodians of the ‘funaus. 


They reckoned not with the men, into un hand they delivered 


of both. One year they had a hundred and eighteen thousand | the money to give to them that did the work: for they dealt faith- 


dollars in them, That helped, but it was only part. The 
other burden kept growing. Then the people brought out | 
the battered tin boxes once more, twenty months after. | 
Neighbors laughed at them ; some timid counsellors said that 
it would split the congregation. One Sunday morning there 


came in eighty-seven thousand six hundred dollars at a rush; | 


and, two Sundays after that, one more shake of those two 


blessed boxes, and twenty-four thousand dollars in addition | 
Nobody knows the supreme glory of a 


fell through the slit. 
contribution-box put beside the altar ! 


If you had heard the | was no need of calling them to account. 


fully (v. 15). There are men in this world who can be trusted. 

However corrupt the age, it never happens that every man is 

| suspected of falsehood and dishonesty. And when men are 
| known to be true and faithful, they will receive confidence 
and honor accordingly. There is a bright side and a dark 
| one to such a record as we find in this item of the Bible nar- 
rative. Even some of the priests had to be watched, but the 
men who were in immediate charge of the workmen, “ they 
dealt faithfully,” and their integrity was so obvious that there 
It is good that there 


doxology sung at the end of the service that last day, when | are such men in the world. It is a pity that they are so rare 


the people were free, you would have said that it was like the 
sound of the silver trumpets when Israel sang jubilee: 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 


His mother’s name was Zibiah of Beer-sheba(v.1). The Bible 
gives due prominence to the influence of parentage and of 
family stock. It doesn’t make everything hinge on this influ- 


ence; but it points out the help ér the hindrance that is 


thereby brought to a person. With this world as it is, it does 
make a difference to a boy whether his mother is Jezebel of | 
Tyre, or Hannah of Mount Ephraim. There would be far | 
less encouragement for well-doing in one’s life struggle, if one’s 
descendants were not to be the gainers by this faithfulness, And 


that a mention of them has to be made as of an utterly excep- 
tional sort of person. This is another instance of the desira- 
bleness of being counted with the world’s minority. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


The story of the providential preservation of the infant 
Jehoash (or Joash) from the murderous wrath of Athaliah, is 
one of the romances of history. In those wild and cruel days, 
so many of the seed-foyal had been murdered, that at last a 
babe only a few months old was the only living descendant of 
Solomon. If God’s promise to David, and again to Solomon, 
| was to be fulfilled, that child must live. Athaliah, however, 
_ proposed that that child should die. Thus we have again, 





| with helpful associations, it goes well with them. 
All the money that it cometh into any man’s heart to bring | 


| the Word, is plain 


in order to raise 
But perhaps that is because the | 
tastes of God’s people were not educated, in those days, up to 


| overhauling. This Jehoash undertook to carry out. 


In those days they had no thought of putting a | however, the work went on very slowly ; 





. the the fact that Jerusalem’s temple is long since destroyed. No 


. told the money | building in the world has ever taken its place. 


At all | 





if we hope to be remembered gratefully by those who come after | in the case of Jezebel’and Elijah, a warring of divine and 
us, we ought to remember gratefully those who were before us— | human purposes. For six years after the massacre of the 


if they are worth being remembered. If a boy had a good | seed-royal, Athaliah went on, convinced that all her plans 
mother, it is his right and his duty to give his mother due 











credit for being a good mother. 
Jehoash did that which was right in the eyes of the Lord all his 
days wherein Jehoiada the priest instructed him (v. 2). After 


the family influence, comes the influence of the religious | 


teacher in the sanctuary-school., 
Jehoash ; 
folks. So long as he was under good influence at home, and 
away from home, he did well; but he was not man enough— 
or, rather, he was not enough more than man—to be depended | 
on for well-doing without the help of good influences. This | 


It was so in the days of 


world owes more than it realizes to the good mothers and the | 
good teachers—the Zibiahs of Beersheba, and the Jehoiadas | 
of Jerusalem—for keeping well-doers in the ways of well- | 


doing, and in keeping weak men from the ways of evil-doing. 
Howbeit the high places were not taken away (v.3). How rare it 


it is so in these days. Jehoash was much like other | 


| had been carried out to the letter. Yet all that time God was 


silently foiling the queen’s plans, and that, too, by means of | 


| instrumentalities purely human. No miracle was called for. 
| Many folk seem to think that because the days of especial 
miracles are past, theréfore God’s arm is shortened that he 
cannot save. Yet he cam save without miracle as well as with. 
Having thus introduced the lesson-story, let the teacher take 
that up. We there find a generic and a specific statement. 
1. The Generic Statement—“And Jehoash did that which 
was right in the sight of the Lord all his days wherein 
Jehoiada the priest instructed him.” The course of the king 
after the death of the good Jehoiada may be read in 2 Chroni- 
cles 24 : 15-26. Certainly, it was not because the king lacked 
| either divine or human counsel, that he thus went astray in 
his later years. The story of his own preservation while 
child should have led him to adhere strictly to the ordinances 

















jut when, 
for any reason, they begin to form other and godless acquaint- 
ances, they follow their lead. There are not many Daniels or 
Josephs, in this world, who can stand alone. In fact, no one 
is so strong as to be able wisely to undervalue good surround- 
ings. The lesson here taught, and many times emphasized in 
: “He that walketh with wise men shall 
be wise: but a companion of fools shall be destroyed ” (Prov. 
13 : 20). 

2. The Specific Statement—This pertains to the repairing 
of the temple. One hundred and fifty years the temple had 


| been standing. But in that century and a half the kings had 
| paid more attention to building new and idolatrous shrines, 


than to keeping the temple of God in good repair. The result 
was that the beautiful building was sadly in need of a general 
At first, 
; for.the hearts of the 
Apparently, 
they appropriated the missing funds to their own use (see v. 7). 
This led the king to reprimand them, and to plan anew and 
more successfully for the carrying out of his designs. Thus 
the work was accomplished. 

Having made clear the narrative, let the teacher pass on to 


The point of transi- 


(1 Cor. 3:16); and again, “ Your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost” (1 Cor. 6:19). Call the attention of the class to 


For our 
churches are in no such sense temples of God, as that in which 


the structure in Jerusalem was. Priesthood and temple have 
long since been abolished as human and material arrange- 
ments. To call a clergyman a “priest” and a church a 
“temple of God” (except in a broad and general way), is 
| simply to go back out of Christianity to Judaism. The 
| Church has only one great priest to-day, and that is Christ; 

and God’s temples are human hearts, and not buildings of 
brick and mortar. Carrying out this idea, then, we have the 
theme of temple repairs in a spiritual sense, Every child of 
God needs to be oh the lookout to see whether his temple 
needs repairs. How may we know when our spiritual build- 
ing calls for attention? By seeing what has fallen out, and 
what has been built in to the temple of character. See what 
stones should be built in: “Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” These 
are living stones, and may be likened to “ gold, silver, precious 
stones,” for value. Prayerful investigation will show every 
one whether he is using such building material or not. 
Possibly some, who in years past did use these materials, have 
allowed them to fall out, and have replaced them with stones 
of far less value. Had Solomon’s temple been built of stone, 
wood, straw, gold, hay, precious stones, stubble and silver, it 
would have been a building even more remarkable than it 
was, And had Jehoash repaired it in any way suggested by 
the above mixture of materials, he would have become the 
laughing-stock of his people. Yet something like this, in the 
spiritual realm, may often be seen. What kind of a spiritual 
temple would that be that was constructed of love, hatred, 
joy, envyings, peace, wrath, long-suffering, variance, gentle- 
ness, emulations, goodness, murders, faith, drunkenness, meek- 
ness, revilings, temperance and idolatry! The idea is simply 
hideous. And yet, are there not professing Christians who 
have at least some admixture of the baser stones mentioned 
above? They build in a little “variance,” and a small stone of 
“emulation,” with a judicious amount of “envyings.” But if 
any of these stones from the quarry of hell are found in our 
temples, they must surely need repairs. Moreover, heart 


as | temples should keep on growing. They are living temples, 


and each year should see larger and larger blocks of meek- 
ness, faith, ete., built into the siructure. 

Some of the scholars have not begun even to build any 
heart temple for God. Their hearts are as devoid of any 
true temple as Jerusalem was before Solomon began his great 
work. They are as yet only the dwelling-place of sin. For 
all such there can be no lesson in “temple repairing,” for 
there is as yet no true temple to repair. They must begin at 
the foundation, and, with the help of God’s spirit, build for 
the first time a spiritual temple to God's praise. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Let it be more than a mere hint, even a request, that all 
primary teachers try to make this lesson one from which may 
start springs of benevolence which will swell and deepen as 


a | years and lives go on. 


What king did Jehu kill and fling his body into Naboth’s 
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vineyard? Over what kingdom was Jehoram, son of Ahab, 
king? Another king was visiting him at that time. What 
did Jehu do to him? He was king over Judah, and his 
home was in Jerusalem. His mother, named Athaliah, was 
a daughter of King Ahab, and in the Bible she is called 
“that wicked woman.” 
was his counsellor to do wickedly.” What kind of mother 
would Athaliah be? When she heard that her son was dead, 
do you suppose she wept and mourned because he had been 
murdered? No; she had all his children killed, that she 
might be queen in Jerusalem; and so she wickedly ruled 
and reigned more than six years. 
uproar,—trumpets and singing. She rushed out to find what 
it meant, and she saw, standing by a pillar, close to the tem- 
ple, a little boy with a crown on his head; around him priests 
and soldiers, and a crowd of people, who were clapping their 
hands, and shouting, “God save the king!” Soldiers fol- 
lowed her back to the road, where horses went in at the 
king’s gateway, and there they killed her. Was anybody 
sorry? Everybody was glad the cruel, wicked woman had 
been put out of the way. 

The Young King—Who was he? ‘His dead grandmother 
once thought she had killed every child belonging to the 
royal family. He was only a baby then; his father had a 
sister who was the wife of a good priest living in the temple. 
She picked up the baby, to save it from being killed with its 
brothers and sisters, called a nurse, and hid them both in a 
room in the temple, and there he lived until he was seven 
years old. His good aunt cared for him, and her husband 
Jehoiada the priest taught him; and, living there unknown 
to the queen, who only cared for Baal temples, not God’s, the 
boy had a happy childhood. 


The Good Priest—Jehoiada went about among the people, 
and told them of the little boy who ought to be king, and got 
soldiers, priests, and people to promise to guard and defend 
him. Then they brought out the boy, anointed him, and put 
the crown on his head.. What do you think the old priest 
gave him for a present? A copy of the book or roll (explain) 
of God’s law,—al! the Bible they had then. Jehoiada thought 
the king old enough to study and obey that book, and he 
remembered God had said to Moses that a king should 
“read it all the days of his life.”’ Is it not as needful for all 
as fora king? A dear, wise father always gave a Bible to 
each child and grandchild on his seventh birthday, whether 
able to read it then, or not. (Every child of seven years should 
have a good Bible to be his very own. What if it costs a 
few dollars to buy the very best? -You are giving for a lifetime, 
a gift to affect eternity, and, with the divine word, making 
the child count the Bible as one of its first precious possess- 
ions.) The good priest guided and taught the little king, 
and helped him to do right,—not only what men around him 
would think wise, but “right in the sight of the Lord.” 

Jehoush.—That was the king’s name, sometimes called 
Joash, and means “Whom Jehovah gave.” His heavenly 
Father, who had preserved his life, watched his footsteps 
within the temple walls, and day by day prepared him for 
the time when he should be found in his Father’s house and 
about his Father’s business, Jehoash often noticed that his 
old home, the temple, was going to ruin. It was not the 
beautiful house as Solomon made it one hundred and fifty 
years before. Wars and wicked kings had broken its walls 
and taken its treasures for Baal worship. He resolved that 


the temple must be repaired, and told his plan how it could 
be done. 





GATHER GIFTS FOR GOD’S HOUSE. 








He told the priests to ask gifts from the people, to take the 
money which the law required every worshiper to bring with 
an offering for sacrifice, and repair the house. Still they did 
not do it, although the king said again and again, “Hasten 
the matter.” 

The First Money-bor.—If you have already a collection-box 
which the children call their own, sacred to birthday gifts 
and weekly offerings, their pennies and their prayers, tell 
that Jehoash directed and Jehoiada made a box much like 
ours. If you never have used a mission-box, provide one, 
and begin with this lesson. Theirs was a box with a hole 
in the lid, and was set beside the altar, on the right side, so 


that every one who brought a gift could see the priest drop it | 


in the chest. The king sent out word for his Jeople to 


remember the collection commanded in the law, and that | 


they needed to repair God’s house. The king taught them 
that giving was one part of worship, and when they came to 


pray, they should give thanks through the money-box. 


How often and how much do you so give thanks? The | 


people cheerfully obeyed, and rejoiced when the box was full. 
Did they stop giving, and save the money, put it into a bank, 
and tell how much they had? 
in bags, and the open place in the box seemed to keep on say- 
ing: Gather gifts for God’s house. Bags and bags were filled, 
and with honest money, to pay for honest work; they paid 
stone-masons and carpenters to buy and use stone and timber, 
and repair God’s house. 


Of her son it is said: “ His mother. 


vice. These are ithe lessons for us from the story of the king’s 
money-box : 





REMEMBER GOD’S LAW. 
REPAIR GOD’S HOUSE. 
REJOICE IN GOD’S SERVICE, 








Let the children have some definite share in building and 





One day she heard a great | 


No; they emptied the silver | 


Faithful men worked and gave, and | 


keeping up some mission or benevolent work, and, by constant 
reports or incidents at home or abroad, keep a continual inter- 
| est. With the golden text, call for or give proof that David 
and Jesus loved the house of God and his service. Empha- 
size and illustrate that cheerfu' giving, which God loves, 
comes from a heart loving him. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


WANTED 
FOR THE WORK OF THE LORD! 


| (Conszcrare M 


| THY PEOPLE SHALL BE WILLING, O LORD, 
IN THE DAY OF THY POWER. 





OTHERS (V.1). | 
ONEY (VS. 9-11). | 
EN (VW. 15). : 








| AN AID TO RIGHT WORSHIP. 
THE CONTRIBUTION-BOX. 


| 1. ITS SACRED ORIGIN: 
| “ Jehoiada took a chest, and bored a hole in the 

| lid of it.” 

| 2. ITS FITTING PLACE: 
| “ And set it beside the altar,” 


8. ITS SPECIAL MISSION: | 
| __ “ Put therein all the money that was brought into 
the house of the Lord.” 


| 4. ITS COMPLETED RESULT: 
“ Repaired therewith the house of the Lord.” 


THEN THE PEOPLE REJOICED, FOR THAT 
THEY OFFERED WILLINGLY. 








A LESSON FOR THE TIMES. | 
TME MOUSE OF TME LORD. 
} 
| 


BUILT 
MAINTAINED ; By the offerings of God’s people, 
REPAIRED ‘ 
WITHOUT WITHOUT A 
A LOTTERY, CHURCH FAIR, 


WITHOUT A MORTGAGE! 
THEY DEALT FAITHFULLY. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
“ A charge to keep I have.” 
“ Pleasant are thy courts above.” 
“Lord, in the temples of thy grace.” 
“Give up all for Jesus.” 
‘Saviour, blessed Saviour.” 
“To do thy holy will.” 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Name the first eight kings of Judah. Under which of 
these kings was thepdirst serious decline in religion in the 
southern kingdom? (1 Kings 14: 21-24.) Why, and in 
whose reign, was the temple first plundered? (2 Chron. 12: 
| 1,9, 10.) Who was the first reformer in Judah? (1 Kings 
15: 11-13.) 

Briefly trace the religious history of the southern kingdom 
| until the accession of its eighth king. How old was Jehoash 
when Jehu’s reign began in the northern kingdom? (2 Kings 
11:21; 12:1.) How came it to pass that both kingdoms 
changed monarchs at this time? (2 Kings 9: 16, 24, 27.) 
Under what influences were the first six years of Jehoash’s 
life spent? (2 Kings 11: 1-3.) 
during this time in Israel ? 








What had Jehu accomplished 
Describe the coronation of Jeho- 
ash. What provision did God make for a righteous adminis- 
tration during Jehoash’s minority? (v. 2.) How was his 
wisdom shown in contrast to Rehoboam’s folly ? (1 Kings 12: 
|8; Prov.1:5,7.) Wherein did he fail as a reformer? (v. 3.) 
| In what condition was the house of God when this child king 
dwelt therein? (2 Chron. 24:7.) What is the chief desire 


God's worship ? (2 Chron. 24: 4.) In what three ways was 


the money to be secured for the repair of the house? (vs. 4,5; 
2 Chron. 24: 5.) What help can we find in the Bible con- 
cerning the way in which money should be obtained for the 
work of the Lord? Who was responsible for the delay in the 
work of the Lord’s house? (vs. 6, 7; 2 Chron. 24: 6.) Why 
were the priests and Levites so negligent concerning the 
repairs? What new plan was devised to prevent the mis 
appropriation of the people’s money? (vs. 8, 9.) How will 
all who truly love the Lord feel when trustworthy avenues 
are opened for their benificence? (2 Chron. 24: 10.) How 
will God regard them? (2 Cor. 9:7.) What care was taken 
as to place and persons for counting the money gathered for 
the repairs? (v. 10; 2 Chron, 24: 11.) Should, or should 
not, church work proceed faster than provision is made for 
paying expenses? (vs. 11-14.) When did the king and 
Jehoiada feel justified in replacing the vessels of the house ? 
(2 Chron. 24: 14.) What enviable reputation did the over- 
seers possess? (v. 15.) What is the Christian’s great incentive 
in giving? (John 3:16.) How does God count our gifts? 
(Mark 12: 48, 44.) 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
“ ALL THE Money.”—Literally, all the silver. The com- 
| mon use of silver as money has made the word for silver also 
| the word for money in many languages. Thus in Hebrew 
| keseph is silver or money ; so is argent in French; so is siller in 
Scotch. 

Money is a slow growth. Coined money does not belong to 
| the most ancient times. In Egypt, and in other Oriental 
lands, rings of gold and silver, jewels, and other precious 
objects, were used as money ; and in almost all ancient nations 
masses, or blocks, of metal (gold, silver, bronze, or iron) were 
used as a means of exchange. The value of these blocks was 
estimated by weight; so that ancient money was weighed 
rather than counted. From the ordinary block of metal to 
the block with its weight stamped upon it, was an easy trans- 
ference; and from the stamped block to the coin was only 
another easy step. The mention of money in the present les- 
| son is interesting as marking, probably, the transitional stage, 
when money was just beginning to be money in our sense. |t 
| is still too early to think of current official coin ; yet the men- 
tion of the hole in the top of the chest seems to imply the use 
of small metal blocks of a definite weight, stamped or un- 
stamped. 

“THe Priests HAD Not REPAIRED THE BreacueEs.’—If 
this means that the priests had appropriated the money to 
their own private uses, it represents a characteristic phase of 
Oriental official life. An Oriental official values his office for 
what he can make out of it. When a tax is imposed, the 
tax-collector extorts from the fellih three or four times the 
amount that is really due; subtracts a share of the cash for 
| his own private purse, and passes the remainder to the next 
| higher official, who also subtracts a portion, and passes it on, 
_ to be dealt with in the same manner by everybody else who 
| handles it. An Oriental official is always willing to receive 
| money for any public purpose; but the average Oriental offi- 
cial will postpone the fulfillment of that purpose indefinitely, 
in the meantime quietly turning the money to his own use. 
Bribery and embezzlement are with our Western officials the 
exception, not the rule; in the East they are the rule, not the 
exception. 

“Tey Par ir our To THE CARPENTERS.”—There is 
generally a notable shrinkage, in the East, in money that 
is paid through intermediary agents. A European in the 
East, not familiar with the native language and customs, 
and forced to do his purchasing through his servants, is 
very likely to find out that the amount which he pays to 
them for various articles, and the amounts which they pay 
to the sellers, do not correspond, but show a good margin 
of personal profit to the servants. The seller sells coffee at 
so much, your servant charges you so much more. It is use- 
less to get indignant at this; for, if you were to deal directly 
with the seller, your ignorance and inexperience would enable 
him to cheat you to a much larger figure. Your servant, on 
the other hand, in consideration of the fact that he is himself 
allowed to cheat you in small sums, will take care that nobody 
else gets a chance to cheat you in larger amounts. [t is, 
therefore, a matier of profit quietly to accept the lesser of 
the two evils, 
> fuey Dear Farrurutty.”—A rare virtue in the East ; 
and, probably, to be explained in this case by the fact that 
they were dealing directly with the temple. 





The Oriental, 
whoa cheats his neighbor with the most unblushing assurance, 
would esteem it an abominable sin to cheat a faqeer, whom he 
regards as a representative of God. So, again, he will stand 
toa lie with shameless pertinacity, and will take any one of 
a dozen oaths to its truthfufness; but the moment you swear 
him by the Quran, the Book of God, he will confess to the 
truth. Oriental truthfulness is like the street-boy’s reported 
conception of honor. “You've got knife.” “No, I 
haven't.” “Swear to it?” “Yes, swear to it.” “On your 
life?” “On my life.” “On your honor?” “Oh! 
touch my honor, of course I’ll give it up.” 


my 


now you 
“That's right, 


they were able to buy new vessels of gold for the tex ,.e ser-| of every devout ].sart concerning the things pertaining to | J em; I always did know you was an honorable fellow,” 
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THE FESTIVALS OF ISRAEL* 


Four years ago, Professor W. Robertson Smith pub- 
lished his radical book on The Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church. This volume, a work of undoubted 
scholarship in spite of its popular form, has done more 
to popularize the Graf-Wellhausen theory of the Old 
Testament religion in Great Britain and America than 
any other popular work in the English language. The 
publication of Professor Smith’s book was followed im- 
mediately by the appearance of other volumes in reply to 
it, from the orthodox school. Of these, Professor Watts’s 





book, which attained a large circulation in Great Britain 
and in the north of Ireland, was more distinguished by 
intemperate zeal than by knowledge; the late Professor | 
Stebbins’s Study of the Pentateuch—prepared, for the | 
most part, before the publication of Professor Smith’s work | 
—was chiefly remarkable as being the work of a Unitarian 
scholar who accepted the conservative theory of the date 
of the Pentateuch in spite of his radical theology ; while | 
the ablest popular defense of the date and integrity of | 
the Pentateuch was Professor W. Henry Green’s volume | 
on Moses and the Prophets. This was an acute criticism 
of Professor Smith’s theory, free from needless denuncia- | 
tion, and fair and scholarly in its methods. | 
Moses and the Prophets is now followed by another | 
volume from the pen of Professor Green. This consists 
of the Newton Lectures for 1885, delivered by Professor 
Green before the Newton Theological Institution, on the 
subject of the Hebrew feasts in their relation to recent | 
critical hypothesis concerning the Pentateuch. | 
To understand why Professor Green should single out 
a special topic like the Israelitish festivals, in dealing 
with the evolutionary theory of the German critics, it is 
necessary to remember that the history of the Israelittsh 
religion has been divided by these critics into three chief | 
stages, correspondent with three stages in the history of | 
Israel, It is alleged that traces of these three successive 
stages are to be found in the successive ritual enactments 
embedded in the Pentateuch and referred to in the _his- 
torical books. Thus Wellhausen takes up successively 
the sanctuary (sanctuaries), the offerings, the festivals, | 
the priests and Levites, and the external provisions made 
for these latter, and attempts to show that in each case 
there was a development correspondent to his division | 








* The Hebrew Feasts in their relation to recent critical h 
cerning the Pentateuch. By W eg _ reen. 
nm Theological Semina ~The N 


lémo, 
. New York: Robert Carter and SBrehece. Price, , >r 


| followed with thoroughness only by those familiar with 


other tenable hypothesis is one of natural development. 
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of the Secheuenal eatin beginning with the sim- 
ple religious beliefs and practices of a primitive people, 
and culminating about the time of Ezra in the claborate 
Levitical ritual, with its minute and complicated direc- 
tions on all these points. In selecting such a topic, then, 
as the Hebrew festivals, Dr. Green follows the lead of 
his radical opponents. 

At first glance, Dr. Green’s more than three hundred 
pages may seem to be out of proportion to the forty pages 
forming the third chapter (die Feste) of the history of the | 
Old Testament cult, in which Wellhausen sets forth his 
theory of the history of the Hebrew festivals. The dis- 
proportion is only apparent, however. Dr. Green is very 
far from confining himself to Wellhausen’s book, He 
rather takes a survey of the whole history of German 
criticism of the festivals, and notes everything which 
seems worthy of acceptance or refutation, by whomso- 
ever propounded. The special discussion of the Hebrew 
feasts is preceded by a discussion of the Wellhausen 
hypothesis in general, which gives in about thirty pages 
a clear view of the salient points in the new criticism. 
This introductory chapter can be cordially recommended 
to those who wish to know something of the chief sub- 
jects‘ of modern discussion in the criticism of the Old 
Testament. Professor Green’s work has the merit of | 
clearness and accuracy,—qualities which are not always 
conspicuous in such epitomes of criticism. 

Professor Green’s discussion of the festivals proper 
pursues a logical order. He first views the festivals as 
parts of one complete and consistent scheme, and exhibits 
the various German theories which favor or oppose this 
view. From this he passes to the defense of the unity 
of Exodus 12, 13, showing that the alleged inconsisten- 
cies in the laws recorded in these chapters do not exist, 
and that the literary arguments which have been brought 
forward to justify partition are forced and insufficient. 
This clears the way for the special treatment of the 
Passover, the feast of weeks, and the feast of tabernacles, 
to each of which one chapter, or more, is devoted, and 
in each of which Professor Green follows the arguments 
of the German critics, showing that in one place there is 
an unjustifiable assumption ; in another, a case of reason- 
ing in a circle; in a third, a straining of facts to suit a 
favorite theory, and in a fourth a contradiction of some 
principle elsewhere laid down by the critic. Professor 
Green adheres rigidly to his subject. He avoids un- 
necessary denunciation. He states fairly and with brevity 
what his opponent believes; and then states as quietly 
why he does not agree with him. He follows each state- 
ment of the critics with laborious thoroughness; and 
last, but not least, his Scripture references can be de- 
pended upon. 

This work is addressed primarily to theological stu- 
dents. To them it can be commended as a good shelf- 
companion to Curtiss’s Levitical Priesthood. It is not 
too scholastic for the intelligent Bible-class leader and 
Sunday-school teacher, though some of its points can be 





Hebrew. To the reader of Professor Green’s Critical 
| Notes in The Sunday School Times nothing need be said 
| of the Professor’s literary style. An occasional lighter 
gleam breaks in upon the logical march of the Profes- 
sor’s sentences. Thus, commenting on George’s assertion | 
that the text “Six days shalt thou eat unleavened bread ; 
and on the seventh shall be a solemn assembly to the 
| Lord thy God,” shows that unleavened bread was not 
eaten on the ‘seventh day, Professor Green exclaims: | 
“Tmagine a father writing to his absent son, ‘My boy, 
we wish you at home. You may leave your city res- 
taurant and take your meals with us for the next seven 
days. We shall have something good to eat for six days, 
and the seventh will be Thanksgiving Day.’ Would | 
any one but a German critic imagine that the old gen- 
‘tleman meant to say that on Thamksgiving Day there | 
would be nothing good to eat?” 

In summing up the results of his investigation, Pro- 
fessor Green briefly exposes the circular reasoning of the 
critics. The historical books amply support the critical 
theory after they have been conformed fo the. critical 
theory. The manner in which Wellhausen has divided 
and amended the Pentateuch and the middle historical 
books so as to conform to his development theory, is a | 
marvel of science and art.- Yet, after all, the difference 
between the evolutionary and the conservative critics is 

















one of philosophy before it is one of historical fact. To 


critics who reject a supernatural revelation, the only | 


Admitting that Wellhausen has constructed a self-con- 
sistent theory of the history of Israelitish religion, we | 


| believe that, as the German critics generally admit, | 


history, and one of altogether a different kind, And 


| Sir Henry Bessemer, and M. Meissonier. 


between Wellhausen and Chronicles, we confess that we 
still prefer Chronicles. 


Few helps to Bible study prove of more value to those 
engaged in the practical study of the Bible for their own 
or others’ edification than the Bible text-book; and this 
help to sound knowledge has had its place in the church 
since its first rude beginnings in such works as Cyprian’s 
Testimonia, down through its medial stage in books like 
Melancthon’s Loci Communes, to such modern works as 
Inglis’s Bible Textbook or the Text-Book of the American 
Tract Society. Another specimen of this class of works 
comes to hand in the Rey. Charles Bridge’s Scriptural 
Studies, which is not a collection of biblical essays, as the 
name might seem to indicate, but a series of topical text- 
gatherings on the more important truths of Scripture. 
The collection is fragmentary, rather than exhaustive, 


| since no attempt is made to include the whole of Scrip- 


ture within the range of these studies. The hundred 
and three Bible readings which form the collection are 
not much dissimilar*in scope and method from the Les- 
son Bible Readings given from week to week in The 
Sunday School Times, though several are longer than 
those usually given in this journal. The collection may 
be useful as suggesting lines of private study to those not 
engaged in the guidance of public services, and as giving 
hints for Bible-readings, addresses, sermons, and prayer- 
meeting talks to those who are such leaders. (16mo, 
pp. 191. Toronto: Willard Tract Depository, S. R. 
Briggs. Price, 70 cents.) 

Browning is not a poet whom the reader of average 
culture can comprehend easily, as he comprehends, for 
instance, Lord Houghton or Frances Ridley Havergal. 
And yet Browning’s meaning is generally worth finding 


| out, even if it requires more study than that given to the 


average magazine noyelette. For beginners with Brown- 
ing, however, we know of no better introduction to the 
reading of that poet than Pomegranates from an English 
Garden, forming one of the first issues of the Chautauqua 
Press, which promises to do a good work, among other 
things, in specially edited reprints of English classics. 
This is a collection of characteristic poems, brief and, in 
some instances, abbreviated, from the writings of Brown- 
ing, with an introduction and notes by the competent 
hand of John Monro Gibson. Mr. Gibson’s introduc- 
tion does full justice to the Christianity of Browning’s 
poems, and his notes supply the necessary explanations 
of the obseure allusions and abrupt transitions which 
add so greatly to the difficulty of Browning’s verse. As 
an excellent specimen of the way in which Mr. Gibson 
follows the poet and supplies in a few brief phrases his 
missing links of thought, we may instance the conclud- 
ing ten lines (p. 50) on the proem to La Saisiaz. (12mo, 
pp. x, 137. New York [ now Boston]: The Chautauqua 
Press.) 


A book of a class sure to be useful, when well pre- 
pared, is Poor Boys Who Became Famous, by Mrs. Sarah 
K. Bolton, formerly one of the editors of The Congrega- 
tionalist. Mrs. Bolton’s sketches are brief, interesting, 
and full of moral purpose. A few of the biographies are of 
| bygone worthies, but most of them deal with the present, 
and many of them describe characters little known in de- 
tail, though familiar by name. Among the latter are Sir 
Josiah Mason, Sir Titus Salt, Captain James B. Eads, 
Mrs. Bolton’s 
chief fault—among real merits—is her lack of perspec- 
tive, and of critical estimates. In such cases as those of 


| Garibaldi and Gambetta, this lack is likely to mislead 


the young reader, A man may succeed in one thing, 
and fail terribly in others. The accompanying portraits, 
by some photographic process-work, are faithful. (16mo, 
| cloth, pp. viii, 867. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
,Co. Price, $1.50.) 

The latest American writer of popular papers on subjects 
connected with natural history is Mr. Bradford Torrey, of 
Boston. His Birds in the Bush is certainly a charming 
volume. After re-reading Mr. John Burroughs’s best- 
known volume, Wake-Robin, Mr. Torrey’s seems to us 


| quite as good as its predecessor, both in language and in 
| the information conveyed. 


Not since 
My Garden Acquaintance, have pleasanter papers on 
| birds come from the latitude of Massachusetts Bay. 


Lowell’s essay, 


(16mo, cloth, pp. iii, 300. Boston: Houghton, ‘Mifflin, 
| & Co. Price, $1.25.) _ 
Mrs. Ellen Palmer Allerton, of Hamlin, Kansas, is 


the author of a volume of respectable verse, called 


“profesor in Prince. Chronicles presents also a consistent theory of the same | Poems of the Prairies (on the cover), and Annabel and 
Other Poems (on the title-page). These one hundred 
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and two poems are not marked by genius, but are free | 
from glaring errors, are often pleasing in theme, and are | 
true to the honest sentiments that are the best element in | 
the American home. This closing stanza of the poem 
called Every-day Work, may serve as a sample: 
“ The sweetest lives are those to duty wed,— 
Whose deeds, both great and small, 
Are close-knit strands of one unbroken thread, 
Where love ennobles all. 
The world may sound no trumpets, ring no bells ; 
The Book of Life the shining record tells.” 


New York: John B. 


(16mo, cloth, pp. 153. Alden. | 


Price, 70 cents.) 


Mrs. A. K. Dunning, who holds a practical pen, has | 
produced another excellent story for girls in How It 
Came About. Ethel, a Christian child, whom a weak 
spine has always prevented from walking or using her 
feet, is a ministering spirit in her home, and her influ- 
ence lives after her early death. Her cousin Helen-is a 
winning girl, though full of faults. The little book is 
bright and inspiring. (16mo. Philadelphia: Presby- 
terian Board of Publication.) 


Five dainty little Swiss tales, from the German of 
Madame Spyri, translated by Lucy Wheelock, are in- 
cluded in the little book entitled Red-Letter Stories. 
They will please children who enjoy sitting beniste | 
mamma as she reads aloud for their entertainment, and | 


they are the better for having a Christmas flavor. (16mo, | 
pp. 94. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, 60 cents.) | 

That only that life is truly happy in which we are 
careful to serve God in little as well as in greater things, 
is illustrated in A Happy Life, by Alfred Weatherby, 
whose Hand in the Dark was a good initial bit of work. 
The story is well managed and very pleasing. (12mo, 
pp. 227. Cincinnati: Cranston and Stowe. Price, $1.00.) 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_—~—_—_ 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1885. 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Moncton.............. October 20-22 
Canada, national, at Stratford.............sceeesceeeseres October 20-22 
Pennsylvania, state, at Sunbury...... itt ilipinencnnss October 20-22 
I TE OR, ROR en snr evened cepienennicdeasenses October 21-23 
Manitoba, provincial, at Winnipeg............006...++ November 3-5 
New Hampshire, state, at Franklin.............066 November 10-12 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL NEWS FROM 
MANY LANDS. 


The Foreign Sunday-school Association held its 
delayed September meeting with a full gathering of 
workers ready to enter the field for a winter’s work, 

From Messina, Ferdinand Reale has news to tell of a 
little Sunday-school directed by him. The Amico, the 
little paper received in the Sunday-school, is the great 
inducement to attract newscholars. ‘“ We, the support- | 
ers of Christianity in Italy,” he says, “are poor and | 
feeble, whereas the enemies of the Gospel are powerful | 
and rich. But our work will prosper if God is with us; | 
and we implore your prayers, and those of brethren and 
Sunday-school children in America, that God will aid | 
our work. In Spezia, the Sunday-school has about | 
thirty-five regular members, in spite of the fluctuation | 
of population, which is composed largely of workmen | 
who come from all the provinces of Italy towork. Among 
these workmen, Signor Luquet has distributed five thou- 
sand religious tracts, and fifty-eight of the soldiers have 
come, asking for something religious to read. This shows 
the value of this kind of missionary work, which gives 
to these poor workmen, who can hardly earn a liveli- | 
hood, healthy reading for their souls. We have given 
copies of the New Testament to our scholars and to | 
prisoners. I beg that you will send us more papers for the 
Sunday-school and to distribute among the workmen.” 

Pastor Kosut, of Velenice, Bohemia, writes that the 
Sunday-school has taken deep root in the congregation, 
and is beloved by all. 
is visible to us. 





“ The blessing of this institution 
Youths and children who formerly 
attended the balls at the village taverns, and were pas- 
sionate dancers, have given up these shameful and wrong 
practices, and become quite different persons. At their 
daily work, they are heard singing the beautiful devo- | 
tional songs which they learn in the Sunday-school. 
Formerly they never did so, since they knew very little, 
or nothing, of the love of Jesus. The entire congrega- 
tion rejoices that these young plants, with God's grace, 
flourish and promise a good harvest. Rejoice also with 
us, good friends, that our Sunday-school has borne good 


| The girls sold their knitting, and the boys gathered 


| tributed to Sunday-school children in Bulgaria and 
| Roumelia. 
| children’s book has been put. 


| Sunday-school teachers. 


| scholars in his school. 


| sary to provide papers and lessons in all three languages. 
| At Vanpresool is a new Sunday-school of fifty children. 
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fruit, and that the Christian support which you have sent | 
us from America is not useless nor in vain.” 

There are three Sunday-schools under the charge of | 
Pastor Kosut, and to all the Association sent Bibles and 
hymn-books. 

There are two Sunday-schools in Dzbanoy, Bohemia. | 
There are few teachers, and parents show great indiffer- 
ence. The people are very ignorant. The workers beg 
for Bibles for these Sunday-schools. A Sunday-school 
in Ross Vasa Kirma, Bohemia, has just been reopened. 


fagots in order to gain money to help reopen it. 
The book Saved at Sea has been translated and dis- 


This makes seven languages into which this 
The story of the gospel 
as told in Christie’s Old Organ has gone to the children 
of fifteen countries. 

There was recently a religious awakening at Mont 
Couton, and many who were converted are now zealous 
Mr. Duillot has Sunday-school | 
once every fortnight, as no one can be found to hold it 
oftener. 





The Sunday-school at Holstein, Germany, has seventy- 
four children. There are from fifteen to twenty boys 
who are to be retained and taught after their confirma- 
tion. 


Pastor Erdanz, of New Sové, Hungary, has eighty 
At the school at Trieste, in Austria, French, Swiss, 


and German children attend the school, and it is neces- 


There are also five schools established in the War Valley, 
and others in many places outside of it. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—The State Street Baptist Church, of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, one of the most prominent churches of 
that city, has erected a chapel in the Fifth Ward on the 
hill above the armory, and has just dedicated it free of 
debt. A new Sunday-school was begun on the first 
Sunday of October, Mr. H. M. Brewster, the superin- 
tendent of the State Street school, adding the care of this 
new enterprise to his earnest work for the old school. 

—Now that the Northern Sunday-schools which did 
not feel strong enough to face the heat of the Northern 
summer have started again for their fall and winter 
work, the printed rumor comes from Texas that several | 
of the Sunday-schools of that state have already sus- | 
pended for the season, in fear of the rigors of a Southern 
winter. If it is not cold enough in the North to suspend 
Sunday-schools during the winter, and not warm enough 
in the South to suspend them during summer, the ques- 
tion is suggested, when is it warm enough, or cold 
enough, North or South, to justify their suspension ? 





WAYS OF WORKING. 

—There is a suggestion of an easy method of securing 
personal interest on the part of troublesome scholars in 
the experience told of in the words of an English worker, | 
which follow: “Visiting a small school, in a hamlet 
near one of our country towns, we heard that there were 
a number of big lads engaged in the fields and quarries 
of the neighborhood, but the greatest difficulty had been 
found in getting them to the Sunday-school or the 
service. The leading teacher of the school was only a 
laboring man ; but, having found the way of life at the 
mission-room, he and his wife are very zealous in getting 
others in to hear the ‘old, old story.’ By personal invita- 
tions they induced quite a number of these youths to 


come to the service one evening; and when it was over, 


he asked them to stay, and they would have some sing- 
ing. They used Sankey’s book, and he got each of them 
to select a hymn in turn. This so pleased and interested 
them that it seemed as if they would stay all night; and 
so he bound them to school and service with the ‘cords of 
love and the bands of a man.’ ”’ 


—When the Triennial International Convention meets, 
the date of the convention is always announced long 
before, so that state associations may make arrange- 
ments not to have the state conventions conflict in date 
with the international convention. There is always a 
similar danger of conflict between the various county 
and other conventions within each particular state. A 
simple method of partly obviating this confusion is sug- 
gested by The Iowa Sunday-school Worker. ‘ Most of 


| our county and district conventions are held two days, 


with two or three evening sessions. We suggest that a 
convention, to be held the first part of the week, should 


. | 
commence with an address or lecture on Monday even- | 


+ * Wee 4 


| tion of the English poor. 


ing, and close Wednesday afternoon or evening, as would 
be most suitable. A convention to be held the latter 


| part of the week might commence on Wednesday even- 
ing, and close Friday evening. 

) 

| give the state secretary and others time to reach both 


This arrangement will 


conventions without losing more than one session of 


either each week. No convention should commence 


| Wednesday and end Thursday, as it would be sure to 


interfere with one, and probably two conventions, else- 
where. Think of these things when you select the date 
of your convention.” 


PERSONAL. 

—Samuel Townsend is the name of the Pawnee boy at 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, who edits the little paper called 
The Indian Helper. Samuel does not believe that what 
is wrong in an Indian is right in a white man; so this 
little item, commenting on certain events near and 
remote, appeared recently in his paper: “One hundred 


| years ago, in Pennsylyania, about one hundred miles 


northeast of Carlisle, the Indians in one day killed many 
white people. It was called the Wyoming Massacre. 
Everybody called the Indians ‘sayage brutes.’ Last 
week, in Wyoming Territory, a party of white men killed 
many Chinese workmen. Now, boys and girls, it is time 
for you to call those white people ‘savage brutes.’ Not 
all Indians are savage. Not all white people are civil. 
ized.” 

—If the leaders of the Salvation Army sometimes find 
themselves on the inhospitable side of a line drawn by 
more conservative denominationalists, they sometimes 
have an opportunity to reciprocate in kind. Dr. Jowett, 
the translator of Plato and writer of heterodox theologi- 
cal treatises, is now Master of Balliol College, Oxford ; 
and the students of ether Oxford colleges have revived 
the old nickname—“ House of Belial” —by which Balliol 
is known in college slang. One of the Fellows of 
Balliol recently heard Mrs. Booth, of the Salvation 
Army, speak ; and being much impressed by her ready 
eloquence, he applied to the Master, Dr. Jowett, for 
permission to use the college hall for a Salvation Army 
meeting, to be addressed by Mrs. Booth. Dr. Jowett 
consented, on the condition that he himself should be 
allowed to take the chair. Mrs. Booth was unwilling to 
accept the use of the hall on such a condition, because 
she believed that Dr. Jowett, from his well-known theo- 
logical opinions, was a “sinner.” She decided, however, 
to telegraph to General Booth about it. The telegraphed 
reply was short, and to the point: “ Meeting cannot be 
held. Sinner—irregular. William Booth.” 

—There is probably no member of the English aris- 
tocracy whose death will be more sincerely mourned on 
two continents than that of the Earl of Shaftsbury,—The 
Good Earl, as the people called him,—which took place 
a few days ago, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. 
During his long life, Lord Shaftsbury stood in the front 
rank of English religious philanthropists, devoting both 
time and money to the amelioration of the social condi- 
In theology, he was evangeli- 
cal, and he did much to conserve evangelicalism in the 
Church of England. He was president of many of the 
religious societies in and out of the Church of England 
at the time of his death; and he had also been president 
of the Protestant Alliance. The work by which he will 
be longest remembered is his religious-philanthropic 
work among the outcasts of London. He maintained 
ragged schools for those too poor to attend board schools 
(public schools, as we would call them in America) ; and 
he literally picked hundreds of boys out of the gutters, 


| and set them on the path to be good and useful men. So 


devoted was he to the interests of the working classes, 
that when he was offered a seat tn Sir Robert Peel’s 
Cabinet he declined it on the ground that that statesman 
opposed the Ten Hours’ Labor Bill. A monument of 
the same interest exists in the Shaftsbury Settlements,— 
tracts of land purchased in different places near London, 
and covered with model cottages, which are rented at 
the lowest possible rates to those engaged in low-paid 
labor. Each of these settlements is provided with public 
halls, school rooms, public recreation grounds, co-opera- 
tive stores, and other devices for the welfare of the 
inhabitants. 
in the streets of London. 


Lord Shaftsbury’s was a familiar figure 
Even the street-thieves knew 
and respected the kindly old man who came among them 
with the deeds of Christ’s gospel; and he was as safe in 
London dens and slums as in the parlors of the West End, 


GENERAL. 
—It is announced that the Rev. James S. Ostrander, 
who was recently appointed special secretary of the 
Assembly Normal Union, will hereafter devote all his 


‘ 
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energies to the work of teacher-training. 
Mr. Ostrander proposes to attend county 
and state conventions, holding normal 
meetings, and employing his Oriental col- 
lection in the illustration of the Bible and 
of teaching methods. Mrs. Ostrander, 
who conducts the Brooklyn Primary 
Teachers’ Class, will accompany him, and 
take charge of the primary normal depart- 
ment. Mr. Ostrander, whose address is 
314 President Street, Brooklyn, will gladly 





| Sunday School Times is given each week. 


answer inquiries as to his plan of work. | 


Applicants should enclose a stamp. 


—Philadelphia was not the only place 
where notable meetings were held in con- 
nection with the Temperance Centennial. 
At Boston, in Tremont Temple, there was 
a noble commemoration, and its notes ech- 
oed all through Monday and Tuesday, 
September 21 and 22. Dr. Daniel Dor- 
chester began, on Monday morning, and 


temperance reform back to Dr. Rush’s 
famous pamphlet in 1785, There fol- 
lowed speeches representing different 
movements, the Massachusetts Temper- 
ance Society, the Washingtonian Reform, 
Sons of Temperance, National League for 
the Suppression of the Liquor Traffic, 
Massachusetts Temperance Alliance, Mas- 
sachusetts Total Abstinence Society, Mas- 
sachusetts Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, Massachusetts Woman’s Christian 
Prohibitory League, Law and Order 
League, and the Protestant Episcopal 
Church Temperance Society. Among 
those participating, were the Rev. Dr. 
J. W. Chickering, the Rev. Edwin Thomp- 
son, the Rev. Dr. Miner, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Ames, Bishop Paddock, the Rey. Dr. 
A. J. Gordon, ex-Governor Long, Mrs. 
Mary Livermore, Mrs. M. H. Hunt, the 
Rev. W. M. Thayer, and Senator Blair of 
New Hampshire. The speeches were a 
succession of battle-drum notes, vigorous, 
effective, and inspiring. 

—Miss Emily Huntington, the inventor 
of the “kitchen-garden” which has done 
so much for the domestic instruction of 
the children of the extreme poor in our 
large cities, has now perfected a “cooking- 
garden” as a supplement to the work of 
the “kitchen-garden.” Those who. are 
engaged in the work of the “ kitehen- 
garden ” industrial classes will be glad to 
know that trained teachers on “ cooking- 
garden” are now ready to begin work in 
that department. Miss Huntington de- 
scribes briefly the object and history of 
the system thus: “The object of the sys- 
tem is to impart, not vague ideas, but a 
practical knowledge of simple dishes. 
Until the present time the Cooking Gar- 
den has not been sufficiently perfect to 
offer to the public. Three years ago the 
result of thought, study, and much experi- 
ence in domestic care, was brought to 
bear upon this department of work, when 
two evening classes were taught and three 
teachers trained. The next year a course 
was arranged for children, as well as 
adults, by adding rules in merry verses 
to the plain, careful directions for the lit- 
tle ones. To meet these added classes, 
more teachers were trained. The third 
year, the classes leaped from five to twenty 
classes a week ; a normal class for teach- 
ers was formed, so that, at the close of the 
cooking season, May 1, there was a corps 
of trained, proved, and capable teachers 
ready for work, Thus a new profession 
is now opened to women in their own 
walks in life, and normal classes will be 
continued for educated persons who wish 
to qualify themselves to become teachers 
of cookery.* Quietly, and at a compara- 
tively small expense, little cooking centres 
can be formed all over the city, where, in 
a simple way, with an interested, patient 
teacher, a dozen girls can gather around 
x cooking-stove, and learn what will make 
their lives more valuable in any home 





they may fill—whether as daughter, 
mother, sister, or friend. These teachers 
are open to engagements, registering at 
7 East 14th Street, New York City.” 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in seasickness. 
8.8. Parker, Wellington, Ohio, says: “ While 
crossing Lake Erie, I gave it to some passen- 
gers who were seasick, and it gave immediate 
relief.” 
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School and Medical Text-Books. 
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MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


Juvenile Books in great variety. Library committees 
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Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them: 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING, 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL, 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE, 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE, 

BIBLE SACRIFICES, 

THE BEATITUDES, 

CONSECRATION, 

THE CREATION, 

TEMPERANCE, 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD. 

PRAYER. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies, No 
extra charge for postage. Less than 100 copies 
at same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P, O, Box 1560, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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By SANKEY AND McGRANAHAN. 


A COMPANION BOOK TO 
COSPEL HYMNS. 


Containing new and select Gospel Songs, now being 
used in the meetings conducted by Mr. D. L. Moopy 
and his co-workers, comprising Solos, Duets, Choruses, 
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Music Edition, Paper, 30 c.; Boards, 40 c. ; Cloth, 50c. 

Add 6 cents per copy, if ordered by mail. 
Word Edition, Paper, 5 c.; Cloth, 10 c. 
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A DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


BIBLE, 


COMPRISING ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, 
GEOGRAPHY, AND NATURAL HISTORY, 


With Numerous Illustrations Engraved Expressly 
for this Work. 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner of the University of London 


There are three books which ought be found in every 
household—the Bible, an English Dictionary, and 
a BIBLE DICTIONARY. The necessity of the 
first two is universally admitted; and a moment’s con- 
sideration will show the almost equal importance or 
the third. Bible Dictionaries of a certain je Or 
excellence have not been Sacre Senos to the Bible 
readers of our country. though by no means so widel 

circulated as desirabl 

) 





e; but it is also true that all suc 
books prepared previously to the recent very great 
advances in Biblical Science and research are, and 
must be, exceedingly incomplete. The desire, there- 
fore, for a comprehensive and accurate work of this 
kind,embodying the results of the most recent research 
and of the ripest Biblical scholarship, has of late been 
deeply felt, and frequently expressed, by the intelli- 
gent Bible readers of our country, and especially have 
many Pastors and Sundcy-school teachers urged upon 
publishers the need of such a work. Such, most em- 
phatically, both in compass and merit, is the work 
which the publishers now offer to the American public 
ina coretal and trustworthy abridgment of 


Ds, William Smith's Dictionary 


OF THE 
Antiquities, Biography, Geography and 
Natural History of the Bible. 


A book universally admitted, by those most com nt 
to Judge. to be E BESTT of its kind IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Its Editor and associate 
contributors (thirty-five in number) are well known 
op among the most eminent Biblical scholars of our 
time, in both Europe and America, and em 4 have per- 
formed their work with a thoroughness ich leaves 
little room for competition or criticism. 

This Dictionary, prepared under the direction and 
superintendence o R. SMITH himself, for wide 
and general use, contains a full and accurate accoun 
of every place and name mentioned in the Bible 
which can possible need explanation, of every ani- 
mal, plant, or mineral alluded to by the 
‘Writers, and of every custom and article of use 
among Jewish and contemporary mations, to 
which reference is made in the Bible or Apocrypha. 
The most recent researches of Robinson, Layard, 
Rawlinson, and many other explorers in Bible lands, 
here render their aid in determining questions hitherto 
unsettled, or in correcting the mistakes of previous 
investigators. It contains also a sufficiently counpiete 
history and analysis of each of the Books of the Bible, 
every article being entirely reliable,and many of them 
the results of the ripest and rarest scholarship, and 
embodying the substance of whole treatises upon their 
respective subjects. The simple explanations of this 
work, unlike the expositions of a Commentary, admit 
of ne denominational or sectarian coloring, and it is, 
therefore, e wally valuable to Bible readers of every 
diversity of belief. = 

The publishers have spared no expense nor pains to 
make the mechanical execution and typography of 
the book equal to its rare merit in other respects. It 
contains ever 1,000 pages and 150 illustrations, 
all substantially bound in black cloth. 
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now sent, postpaid, to any, part 
ofthe United States or Canada for 


i 
The same in Pm library binding $2.25. Pos 
30c. extra, In half Russia, $2.50. Postage. 30c. extra. 


4a Agents should write for special terms.-@e 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


Peel. bos: 
RESULTS OF RECENT BIBLICAL 
RESEARCH. 


[H. Clay Trumbull, D.D., in The New York 
Christian Advocate. | 

In this day of general and of special 
scientific research, no subject of investi- 
gation has had larger prominence, the 
world over, than the Bible. Biblical 
research has been carried on alike by friends 
and foes of the Bible. It has included 
the keenest examination of the book itself 
—its origin, its sources, its structure, its 
composition—and it has taken a question- 
ing account of all its contents, its state- 
ments, direct and implied, in the realms 
of doctrine, of ethics, of chronology, of 
history, of geography, of ethnology, and 
of every branch of natural history. Its 
aids have been drawn from the fields of 
criticism, of philosophy, and of archzo- 
logical discovery. While, in fact, the 
sun of scientific research has been at the 
zenith, the Bible has been in the focus of 
that sunlight. What is the outcome of 
all this biblical research so far? 

The Bible has a higher place to-day 
than ever before in the estimation of the 
scholars of the world. Whatever changes 
have come in its popular interpretations 
and understandings through the progress 
of modern scientific investigation, the 
Bible itself stands out—in the light of 
such research—in its simplicity, in its 
fullness, in its accuracy, in its spirituality, 
as marvelously unique in the world’s 
literature, to a degree never before recog- 
nized by the profoundest thinkers and by 
the closest observers among the children 
of men everywhere. To show the truth 
of this confident declaration, it may be 
well to look at a few of the more promi- 
nent results of later biblical research. 

A form of biblical research—of research 
which involyes an examination into the 
claims of the Bible on the belief of the 
world as the revelation of God—which has 
grown up in the last twenty years or so, 


' is the science of comparative religion: a 


comparative study of the great religions 
of the world. This study has brought 
into fresh examination the sacred books 
of Parseeism, of Brahmanism, of Bood- 
dhism, of Confucianism, of Taoism, of 
Muhammadanism, and of Rabbinism, as 
also the recovered vestiges of the religious 
records of the ancient peoples of Egypt, 
of Assyria, Chaldea, and Babylon, of 
Syria, of Phenicia, of Ethiopia, and of the 
pre-historic dwellers in the two continents 
of America. It has shown that there is a 
measure of good in all of these religions} 
and that in some of them there is a large 
measure of good. Unlooked-for treasures 
in ethical teachings have been disclosed 
in the pages of these sacred writings. But 
no one of these religions has been found 
to have in its nature or scope any fair 
claim to universality—to a fitness for all 
peoples and for every age; nor is any one 
of these sacred books shown to exhibit a 
reasonable degree of completeness in a 
system of pure and of self-consistent 
morality, to say nothing of other elements 
of inferiority. In short, the Bible and 
the religion of the Bible have gained im- 
measurably through the disclosures of the 
science of comparative religion. 

“T make no secret,” says Professor Max 
Miiller, who is, in a sense, the very origi- 
nator ofthe science of comparative religion, 
“T make no secret, that true Christianity 
seems to me to become more and more ex- 
alted the more we appreciate the despised 
religionsofthe world.” Professor Frangois 
Lenormant, who gave a life-time to the 
study of the ancient peoples of the East, 
and of their religious writings, myths, and 
traditions, is even more explicit in his 
recognition of the wonderful pre-eminence 
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of the Bible in such a comparison. He 
believes that the earlier chapters of Gene- 
sis give the substance of “a tradition (or 
a revelation, it may have been) the origin 
of which is lost in the night of the 
remotest ages, and which all the great 
nations of Western Asia possessed in com- 
mon with some variations.” “It is the 
same narrative,” he says; “and yet one 
would be blind not to perceive that the 
signification has become altogether differ- 
ent. ... What formerly expressed natural- 
istic conceptions of a singular grossness, 
here becomes the garb of moral truths of 
the most exalted and most purely spiritual 
nature.”. . . Between the Bible and the 
sacred books of Chaldea there is all the 
distance of one of the most tremendous 
revolutions which have ever been effected 
in human beliefs. Herein consists the 
miracle.... Others may seek to explain 
this by the simple, natural progress of the 
conscience of humanity; for myself, I do 
not hesitate to find in it the effect of a 
supernatural intervention of Divine Prov- 
idence; and I bow before the God who 
inspired the Law and the Prophets.” 

And there is similar testimony from 
scholars who have studied the religions of 
Egypt, of Persia, of India, of China, and 
of Arabia. Biblical research in the realm 
of comparative religion has tended to 
prove a pre-eminence for the Bible beyond 
all that was claimed for it before. 

Archeological research, also, has done 
much for the confirmation and the eluci- 











dation of the Bible record during the last 
twenty years. In Egypt the monuments | 
and the mummies of the Pharaohs, all the 
way along from the days of Abraham to 
the days of Hezekiah, have been un- 
earthed ; and the cities where Joseph was 
in prison and in palace, and where his 
descendants toiled as bondmen under 
another dynasty, have made their con- | 
tributions in the verification and the | 
illustration of the sacred text. On the | 
plains of Shinar the newly deciphered | 
inscriptions on tablets and stele and 
cylinders have brought out in historic 
freshness the kings of the East, from 
‘Chedorlaomer to Sennacherib, and to 
Ahasuerus, of whom the Bible has so 
much to tell. By all these disclosures, 
from the Nile to the Tigris, not an error 
is proven in a single Bible statement; 
while many a Bible declaration in the line 
of biography or history, which was before 
inexplicable, is now made clear. 


For centuries the Bible references to 
the “ Hittites’ as a mighty people of the 
East were deemed at variance with all 





the records of contemporaneous history, 
for no such nation of prominence was told 
of elsewhere. But now the empire of the 
Hittites is a theme of study among the 
foremost scholars of the world; and the 
evidences of its domain, as between and 
as Over against Egypt on the one hand 
and Assyria on the other, are multiplying 
with the progress of scientific investiga- 
tion. 

“The Hittites had no place in classic 
history, and, therefore, it was supposed by 
some that the Bible references to them 
could not be true. There was a strong 
presumption that an important people 
could scarcely have dropped completely 
out of history,” says Dr. William Wright, 
in the introduction of his new volume on 
this theme of investigation. And headds, 
confidently: “On this subject we have 
reached solid ground. We can now con- 
fidently appeal from assertion to cer- 
tainty. In recent years Egypt and Assyria 
have been yielding up their secrets to 
modern research. The veil has begun to 
lift from off dark continents of history. 
As soon as the key was found to the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt and the cuneiforms 
of Assyria, a mighty Hittite people began 





to emerge. They appeared chiefly as a 
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nation of warriors in constant conflict with 
the great monarchies on their borders, but 
in almost every detail they corresponded to 
the Hittites of the Bible.... The argu- 
ments against the historic accuracy of the | 
Bible, based on its references to the 
Hittites, are never likely to appear again 
in English literature. The increasing 
light from Egypt and Assyria reveals to 
us, in broad outline and in incidental 
detail, a series of facts with reference to 


| the Hittites in perfect harmony with the 


narratives of the Bible.” 


Geographical research, including more 
or less of careful surveys, has made newly 
familiar the lands of Palestine, of Moab, 
of Gilead, of Eden, of the Sinaitic Penin- 
sula, and of Lower Egypt; and as a result 


‘of this fresh knowledge added light has 


been thrown on the homes of the patri- 
archs, the prophets, and the apostles; on 


France, England, and the United States, 
were sufficient in their results to over- 
throw the arguments of the advocates of 
these skeptical theories; and then there | 
came fresh discoveries of important manu- | 
scripts and inscriptions in confirmation of | 
the critical proofs. Not to speak of minor 


gia, and of such bits of scientific investi- 
gation as Mr. James Smith’s careful track- 
ing of Paul’s voyage and shipwreck, it is 
sufficient to refer to the unearthing of the 
commentary of Ephrem the Syrian on 
Tatian’s Diatessaron (a harmony of the 
four Gospels, dating back as far as the 
middle of the second century—too early 
for the growth of myths—and a proof of 
the existence thus early of the fourth Gos- 
pel); to the finding of the Teaching of 





the Twelve Apostles (with its evidence of 


essential unity in the doctrines and prac- 


the region of the exodus and the wander- | tices of the early Church); and to the dis- 


ings; and on the territory of the allied 
peoples of the children of promise. Hun- 
dreds of biblical localities have been fully 
identified ; the Bible text has been made 


clear at many a point, and not a single | gation into the outside evidences of its | 


error in the primal text concerning all 
this realm of geography has been proven 
through this investigation. 

The science of ethnology—the origin 
and distribution of races of men—has 
made rapid progress during the last quar- 
ter of a century. There is yet much of 
disagreement among scholars concerning 
the minor details of this science; but all 
investigation and-all discovery so far go to 
show that in the tenth chapter of Genesis 
there is an amount of varied and accurate 
information concerning the early occu- 
pancy of the world and the primal distri- 
bution of the peoples of earth not to be 
found elsewhere in the world’s literature, 
and which cannot be rationally accounted 


for without the recognition of some om- | 


niscient and infallible oversight of the 
human recorder. At the very time of this 
writing there comes, indeed, an announce- 
ment from Professor de la Couperie, a 
French scientist, of his discovery, in the 
ancient Chinese records, of the original set- 
tlement of that empire from the valley of 
the Tigris, according to the claim of the 
record in Genesis, and contrary to all the 
outside traditions of the ages. And so the 
Bible record stands, and gains, through 
research in every sphere. 

A quarter of a century ago the chief 
opposition to the New Testament record, 
with the involving of its authority in doc- 
trine, on the part of scholarly skeptics, 
was in two separate, but allied, forms. 
There were, on the one hand, the “ myth- 


ical” and the “legendary” theories, rep- | 


resented by Strauss and Renan, with their 
claim that the gospel story had grown up 
on a basis of fact, with a superstructure of 
myth and legend, in accordance with the 
mental characteristics of the mytho-poetic 
peoples of the East. On the other hand, 
there was what was known as the modern 
Tiibingen theory, first expounded by Bauer, 
which explained the Synoptical Gospels, 
the Epistles, and the Acts, as an outgrowth 
of ecclesiastical and doctrinal differences 


between the apostles and their early fol- | 
lowers, and which denied the genuineness | 


of John’s Gospel. From the European 
continent these theories spread through- 
out Great Britain and America; and many 
cavillers, both scholarly and unscholarly, 
justified their doubting of the New Testa- 


ment record on the strength of these claims | 


of a better understanding than blind con- 
fidence. 

These theories had to be met by critical 
rather than by archeological research, 
although the latter had its part in their 
finishing. Both theories have been aban- 
doned by the skeptics, and are now among 
the fossil errors of the ages. The investi- 
gations of eminent critics in Germany, 


| covery of the epitaph of Abercius (in 
fuller proof of the same unity). 


All critical research into the text of the | 


| New Testament, and all scientific investi- 


| verity, tend to confirm its historical state- 
ments as trustworthy and accurate. The 
mythical and legendary theories of the 
gospel story are now remembered as fan- 
| cies and follies of another day; and, as 
| Bishop Lightfoot has recently expressed 
it: “Each fresh discovery is a fresh nail 
| driven into the coffin of Tiibingen specu- 
lation.” 
| Biblical research is yet, as it were, in its 
| beginnings. It has done much in destroy- 
| ing traditional interpretations of the Bible. 
| It has done nothing to shake the Christian 
believer’s permanent confidence in the 
inspired accuracy of the sacred text. 
| plain duty of the lover of God and of 
| God’s word is to be grateful for the gains 
already made through such research, and 
to watch reverently and fearlessly for the 
| further disclosures of truth through its 
progress. Even the questionings of the 
scholarly skeptics are caused to promote 
the progress of truth; and only he who is 
lacking in faith will have fear of the result 


fessor Francis Brown, in a recent admi- 
rable work on Assyriology, its Use and 
Abuse in Old Testament Study, says of 
the true attitude of Christian believers 
toward the scientific questionings concern- 
ing the accuracy of the historic statements 
of the Bible: “The divine origin of the 
Bible, the more strongly it is believed, will 
impel us the more forcibly to a complete 
apprehension of all the facts which have 





assurance that the Bible will not suffer, but 
will gain indefinitely and permanently, in 
| the appreciation and faith of men the more 


thoroughly they are settled. . . . No one 
of these questions endangers the Divine 
truth. That has its own basis, immovable 
and sure. And no one of them need en- 
danger our repose upon the Divine truth, 
or give us anxiety or distress of mind. 
| Peace of heart, security for the truth and 
in the truth, belong, in God’s ordering, to 
| the courageous, reverent, and loyal in- 





| quirer, who welcomes all knowledge that 
| God sends him.” 

Whatever are the further disclosures of 
| biblical research, God’s “testimonies are 
very sure,” and “the Word which he 
commanded for a thousand generations” 
| will not be found obsolete or antiquated 
|in our day. “The grass withereth, and 


the flower falleth [in the realm of theories | - 


| 


| as in the worid of nature], but the Word 
| of the Lord abideth forever.” 
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discoveries in Greece, Lydia, and Phry- | 
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of an investigation thus inaugurated. Pro- | 


to do with it, and to a more persistent | 


| freely these reverent (or even the irrev- | 
erent) questions are raised, and the more | 
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be stopped at once on the exptration of the elub subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same ts received, 


Subscriptions will be recelyed for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 

office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 


Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he ey = ribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher rmoust acmuely be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
full number of teachers, Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate, Tbrachers helonging to the same household 
may be counted as ONE in making such a statement of 
the number of teachers in a school, For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than ‘four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An extra copy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application. 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had rough receiving specimen 
copies of a single issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. C., will send The American Sunda School 
Times, post free, for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold by ‘all the principal newsdealers, price, twopence. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O, Box 1550, Philadelphia. 
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"THE UNION TRUST CO, **°.si.esermaee = 


Authorized Capital... ++ 1,000,000. | Paid Up Capital... --:+500,000 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Assignee, ame Guardian, Attorney, Agent, Trustee, and Com- 
mittee, alone or in connection with an individual popantes 

Takes charge of property, collects and remits nterest and income promptly, and discharges faithfully 
the duties of every trust Eno nto the law. All Trust Assets kept soperse 8 from those of the Company. 

Burglar-proof Safes and Boxes (having pe it ned steel doors) to rent at $5 to $50 per annum, in their new and 
elegant Chrome Steel Fire and Buarglar-proof V he greenies ¥ 4 improved Time Locks. 

Ww Jills kept in vaults without charge. Bonds: and Stocks, Plate, and all valuabies, securely kept, under 
guarantee, at moderate charges. 

Paintings, Statuary, Bronzes, etc., kept in fire-proof vaults. Money received on deposit at interest. 
JAMES LONG, President. JOHN G. READING, Vice-President. 
MAHLAON 8S. STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary. D. R. PATTERSON, Trust Officer. 

DIRECTORS: James Long, Alfred 8, Gillett, Joseph Wright, Dr. Charles P. Turner, William 8. Price, 
John T. Monroe, W. J. Nead, Thomas R. Patton, John G, Reading, Wm. Fl. Lucas, D. Hayes Agnew, M.D., 
Joseph I. Keefe, Robert Patterson, Theodor C. Engel Jacob Naylor, Thomas G. Hood, Edward L. Perkins, 
Samuel Riddle, Glen Riddle, Pa.; Dr, George W Reilly, ae in Pa.; J. Simpson “Africa, Huntingdon; 
Henry 8. Eckert, Reading; Edmund 8. Doty, Mifflintown; W. W 
Wes Chester; Charles W. Cooper, Allentown. 


‘THE REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 


221 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Should confer with the There are good reasons why we are 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE cO.. now selling so many carpets. 





. Dav is, Doylestown; R. EB. Monaghan, 








Some of 
Lawrence, Kansas. First Mortgage Ree 
Estate Loans id in New York fate them are: 
Satisfaction enees teed. For reliability, consult 
Third ri & _ ‘. Y. City, or Nat. Bank, Lawrence, 


ege. Interest press tly paid. | BECAUSE our stock is the largest— 
Sy ae wi haere peret ‘ptly pa etc. 
F.M, Perkins, Pres.) N.F. Hart, fl. H. Perkins,See’y. | BECAUSE our prices are too low for 
I.T. Warne, | Vv. Pres, j |_ Auditor. LC. W, Gillett, Treas. 
eter sam” as the qualities offered— 
Per cent. Conservative Investments in First 
porter, e Farm Loans in Minnesota and Da- | RECAUSE our goods are fresh—arriv- 
kota, Or7 per cent. mit prenotpes ond Snbecant 
waranteed, at orga oO mortgasee.. py ing daily from our mills; are of 
she ve years, Paid-up cash capita! , 
Over Ged ieaned without a nugle loa newest patterns and latest color- 
Bonds and warrants for sale. Send for circular. ings— 
BECAUSE, although manufacturers, 
we retail; and it is in our power 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 
to offer greater inducements in 
prices— ; 
























on ten Hon. E. . Rol lins, Dover, N. H.; Geo 
French, Mexico, N. Y mer to f Savings Bank, 
Manchester, N. H.; gecond Natio Bank, Nashua, 
N. W. Carey, 2086 Christian Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
The Congregationalist; N. Y. Independent, 
SAFEST OF ALL BECAUSE we always have something 
to show in the way of Special Bar- 
| NV E ST M ENT S. gains—we mean Real Bargains— 
Firet Moregage Bonds, 7 to S ver ome Sepel annual attentive, and do not misrepresent. 
A 00 and ds, Prompt athe > Principal 9 - 
Interest atone, nade and remitted talender wit ‘| Now we claim these great advantages 
outa r ation in the Union. n 
yee exp rience. Amplecapital. Wide connections. as our own personal and exclusive prop- 
fer to the Congregationalist. Send for form, circular, | erty. We urge and invite every retail 
W.B. CLARK & CO., i RR A EEE, or | Carpet buyer to call, purchase, and re- 
EASTERN MANAGER—HEN ceive the benefit therefrom. 
170 ) Broadway, New ¥ fork, 
wnot | J. & J. DOBSON, 
DRESSES DYED raxins APART 
MANUFACTURERS, 
Chestnut Street, 8i| 
KING TOILET PACKAGE! 
When one sheet is used, another pre- 
| Os sents itself. Most economical and con- 
| =4\ venient Band Pa made. For sale by 
png angi Dealers. Samples 


. H.: Re N. "Bryant, East Tilton, N. H.; Rev. 
BECAUSE our salesmen are polite and 
Interest. ‘Neuotinted ty AR , in sums 
and references before you inveSt elsewhere. 
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Lewando’s French Dye House, 


17 TEMPLE PL., BOSTON, MASS. 
PRICH LIST SENT FRED. 


New England pod Middle tates 5 pack 
Bee 8 with one holder, Other | States 4 pac k- 
‘ages and one holder. Each package guar- 
anteed 800 sheets, 





MORGAN ENVELOPE COMPANY, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Office in Philadelphia, 138 South Fourth Street. 


Se" THE TRAVELERS" ssi" 


% NETS Meunergeeaal 
Oo negotiate for 
you pooseen mort- 


gage on first-class wh inne. 
Spolie ox or Bennegin, Co. Minn. worth three 
times th pry ntof the e}oan.anid guaranteed 
tonet 8 ot zo) action guaranteed. 
14 yearsin business in this city. First-class 
teferences. Send for circular. Mention this paper. 
8.H. BAKER, Loan Ac’t., Minneapolis, Mina 


7] A MARVEL in Life Insurance; 
LE poovere to each $1.00 liability. 


Dr. per cent. saved in cost. 


me nl lY, 


re . Costs ONLY 
M CTU aL. ~~, wat $65 


$10,000,000 insurance. “pp, yore 
For agencies or Information, address ~~°2, 
L. G@, FOVS™. President. 


PER CENT. INTEREST 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


FARM LOANS! 


Personal acquaintance with lands ond values. Over 
2,000 loans made, ae CUSTOMER has ever 
LOST A DOLLAR of principal or interest on 
any loans made oe Interest collected and sent to 
you. Sree of coat. een 9 year, These loans pre Mad safe, 
an nearly three am known 
ti mes aa much 4 SF S. ONDS. and recom- 
alae ' by fcodiier business men and clergymen, 
East and West—men for whom I have been making 
these investments for TEN YEARS PAST, 

av” REFERENCES. .6@ 
Rev. WM. L. GAGE, D. xM eee, ct. 
M. E. GATES, PH.D,, D,, President Rutgers Col- 

lege, New Bru nswick, e 
Dr. WM. J. MILNE, President Geneseo Normal 

School, Geneseo, N. 

Hon, E. M. " Or IFF, Manchester, N. EB. 

Rev. JOHN Y RAY, Lake City, Minn. 

Dr. JOHN K. BUC LY N, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 

Importers’ and Trade rs’ National Bank, New York. 

First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

The © Congregutionaiist, Boston, 2 N. Y. Observer, and hun- 
dreds of others in all arts of the United States, 

All are pleased with my investments, Cir- 
cular, references, letters giving ee and testi- 
mony ofold customers, anda New Map ef Daketa 
sent free on application. Mention this paper. Address 


E. P. GATES, 
Pres. Merchant's Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 
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OUTFIT of23 designs, 60 cents. 
Address, PATTED PUB. co., 


STA M P| N 38 West i4th Street, New York: 
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ryvhe “Automatic” Sewitig MacHne Best in theworld. 
Willcox & Gibbs, S.M. 658 Broadway, New York 
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Women, Bors and 
ay Cheapest and only Reliable Shoulder Brace.Sold 
db rie and General Sto: stpaid on 


CAND Y>22°2* ALLEN, 1226 
Market St., Phila., Pa. 

Ry. $1 per pair, plain, or $1. Send 

chest r mengures roynd' be iddrees cke ag hock 

er Brace Co. 


9000 SENSE THE SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES 
of the Ancient Eastern World; Chaldea; Assyria; 
Babylon; Media: Persia; Parthia ; and the New 


Persian Empire.’ By GEoRGE RAWLINSON, M. A. 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


In + large 12mo volumes, of over 2,000 
BEST i. HEALTH, Com- 
fort, Wear and Finish. 


BEST. GES—Infants to Adults, 
Sa @ Se fr Grin 











pages 
type, leaded. With all the notes and a 
tly improved index, also with the profuse fine 
lustrations (over yh. ‘and maps of the En os 
edition. Price, in fine mys ,, Bilt 
reduced from to Be . Postage, Qcents. 











FERRIS type SS sranmroties iieneetiionas oad ‘bi ading are’ ail 
resswor ustrations, and binding are a 

2 81 White — NeW YORK. YORK. Good § cna the price extraordinarily } WwW." Litera ary 
rs’ NC 

HEADQUARTE RS } WOR VSpeciad Oper’ «These books area MARVEL of CHEAPNESS and 

| We will send you our Lad Book of F Work | excellence. We know of no other work of similar 


| (Price, 15c) for three 2c. A Felt Tidy Tm- | value and extent that is sold in this or any other mar- 
| ported’ Suk to work It, and Titwstrnted Price List for ten | Ket for anything like so low a price.”—Braminer, N.Y. 


| 2c. stamps. J. FIN ALLS, Lynn, Mass. “ A MASTERPIECE of history. The reader almost 


| = feels that the author has walked hand in hand with 
Use EurekaSewingS 


Standard silk | the heroes of almost 2 eg se periods, so familiar is 
«of the world, 4 with the facts of olden times. When he describes 








on Ame sunset, or a Chaldean home, the reader is 
led to forget the long centuries thai separate Laas 
| scenes from modern times. The deepest antiquity 
} imbued with the freshness of a bright and livin ng | ge 
| resent, full of realities, shrouded in the gloom o 
Refeat, or made radiant with the glories of some 
Babylonian kip Remoteness of the times treated or 
U. 7 has not obscured the author’s work, but has invested 
| it with the elements of romance. ‘When he brings the 
> sts | bloom of health to the cheeks of those who perished 
a... 2,400 years before Christ, and analyzes character, de- 
scribes cities, pictures battles, and sanctions all with 
the matchless accuracy of a vast erudition, his book 
leaves a telling impression on the mind. His reserve 
knowledge is wonderful, and substantiates the main 
narrative in excellent annotations and accurate refer- 
ences to original sources of information It is the 











BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


| Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
on Se by | agg of poeareers. Your 
© have it sale. Ask him for it. 
DS. Ss. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 233 N. od St., Phila. Pa. 
| that ancient world whose seayeheriee the race of 


Ask Your Grocer 2 Fer ge os has been engeavoring to elucidate.” — Mail, 
PUBLISHING CO., 





sity, Mo. 

“It abounds in ARTISTIC and SCHOLARLY de- 
tails. It contains the studies of a mings lifetime. 
and the faithful student will rise fro ts perusal 
with a mind enriched 








THE PENN 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AL=@ ARBL AND 
GRANITE RKS. 
J, WATERHOUSE, 1817 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


| responsible. 


reatest historical work of the times.”— 7imes, Kansas | 


by a& more vivid k a} edge of | 


WORTH REPEATING. 


en 
THY DUTY. 
[R. H, Stoddard, in The Independent. } 


Let all the good thou doest to man 
A gift be, not a debt; 

And he will more remember thee 
The more thou dost forget. 


Do it as one who knows it not, 
But rather like a vine, 

That year by year brings forth its grapes, 
And cares not for the wine! 


A horse when he has run his race, 
A dog, when tracked the game, 

A bee when it has honey made—- 
Do not their deeds proclaim. 


Be silent then, and like the vine, 
Bring forth what is in thee; 

It is thy duty to be good, 
And man’s to honor thee. 





GUARD THE CHURCH’S 
HONOR. 


[From the Rev. George R. Leavitt's Duties of Chris- 
tians to the Church. ]} 


The world is unfriendly to the church. 
The more spiritual the church is, the more 
unfriendly the world. It is ready to criti 
cise it. Often its spirit is of hatred. The 
Saviour foretold that it would beso. This 
is an obstacle in the way of the gospel. 
Sometimes the world has overcome the 
church. If the church overcomes the 
world, it will be in spite of this obstacle. 
It is the tempter, the grch-enemy of Christ, 
who moves the world to its hostility to his 
church. In attacking the church, he at- 
tacks the Head of the church. 

The church, to the Christian, is holy. 
The people of God are holy. The writer 
to the Hebrews calls Christians “holy 
brethren.” They have been quickened 
by the divine breath into a ‘toby life. 
They have been rejoiced over in heaven. 
Every true disciple represents prayers 
that have prevailed. Each faithful be- 
liever has also himself the power of effec- 
tual prayer. He has, or he may have, the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. He isa privileged 
petitioner at the court of heaven. He is 
a co-worker with God. He is a joint heir 
with Christ. He is to live forever in 
glory. We prefix Saint to the names 
of the writers of the New Jestament. 
The Romish Church prefixes it to the 
names of the writers of the Old Testa- 
ment. With equal fitness it may be pre- 
fixed as a title of every Christian believer, 
even to the little children. These all are 
called to be saints. There are members 
of the church on earth who may not be 
recognized by God as members of the 
church in heaven. These are inconsistent 
members who misrepresent Christ. We 
all confess to inconsistencies. But, imper- 
fect though she is, the church is the body 
of Christ. If we would hold him up to 
honor, we must hold her up to honor. 

The good name of the church is her 
power. With this she can go forth fair 
as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible 
as an army with banners. ‘Men will be 
attracted to her. They will yield to the 
motives which she will present to them. 
They will seek a place in her communion 
as a coveted distinction. So, with her 
good name under reproach, the church 
will be weakened. It will be harder for 
her to gain the ear of the community. 
Hence the diligence of Satan to soil the 
good name of the church by unjust asper- 
sions, and also to tempt the members to 
do or permit what will bring upon her 
just reproach. 

To her members the good name of the 
church is committed. For it each one is 
Cherish it. Shield it. If 
you know any thing against the church, do 
not spread it. Sorrow over it. Do your 
utmost to repair it. But resolve that you 
will have no share in publishing church 

scandals, whether false or true, or in cir- 
culating reports to the injury of the per 
tor, the church officers, your fellow 
church-members. The church has diffi- 
culties enough in her path already. Hold 
her up to honor. 

Do your utmost to make her worthy of 
honor. Compel the world to honor her 
in your pure, devoted, consistent, shining 
life. You can do your part to build the 
walls of Jerusalem. And no person out- 
| side the church can do so much to tear 
down the walls as a gossiping, fault-find- 
ing member without the self-respect, and 
| honor, and spiritualit which silence cavil, 
| 
\ 





and compel the world te acknowledge that 
God is with his people, 
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Buckeye Bell Foundry 
Bellsof pure Copperand Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED Catalogue sent free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churches,,Tower 
Clocks, &e., &e. Prices and cata- 
logues sent free. 





Address 
& Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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MAGIC eee 


Send forCatalogue. A. J.Weide- 
Church Lamps. ner, 36 South Second St., Phila. 


PTICAL & MUSICAL WONDERS 
O etelars, HARBACH ORGAN Co Phe FREE. 


GETTYSBURG 
KATALYSINE SPRING:WATER 


Nature’s Great Remedy fer GOUT, DYS- 
PEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, MALARIA, 
DIABETES, DROPSY, KIDNEY AND 
BLADDER TROUBLES, and any diseases 
arising from the Kidneys. 

“The Gettysburg water alone of a}! alleged medicinal 
Springs he an indispuiable medical 
record.”?—N. F. Medical Record. 

“The ter has produced si Ily_cura- 
tive pot me A in Dyspepsia, Gout,’ Rhen- 
matism, etc.”—Dr. Bell, author Med, Work on Medicinal 


enh Ss le eR RT ore 
Resident Phusician ae kor Springs, ‘and . 
Washington University, Baltimore, Md, 
Pamphlets and water can be obtained of all druggists, or 
» GETTYSBURG SPRINGS CO. 
Gett Pa., and Philadelphia, 
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THE INVALUABLE DOMESTIC REMEDY! 


- pas 9 Petcare 
PHENOL SODIQUE. 
Proprietors ; HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia, 

Invaluable as an astringent and styptic applica- 
tion in HEMORRHAGES, as after EXTRACTION 
of TEETH, and to prevent subsequent soreness of 
the gums; as a wash for the mouth, in cases of 
DISEASED GUMS or APHTHOUS conditions, or to 
DISINFECT an OFFENSIVE BREATH; asa gar- 
gle in THROAT AFFECTIONS, SCARLATINA, 
DIPHTHERIA; as an application in PARASITIC 
AFFECTIONS and ERUPTIVE DISEASES. 

For Sale by Drugcists and General Merchandise Dealers. 


] \ a peneeo MILK 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF 


’ 
Used by the Army and Navy of the U. 8S. 


omeopathic Family Medicine Cases In great 
Sertewy ab Boericke & Tafel’s Pharmacies, 1011 
Arch St. and 1035 Walnut St., Phila. Send for catalogue. 
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arrant’s Seltzer Aperient is recommended by drug- 
gists,endorsed by physicians, favored by the clergy. 








JQEST TRUSS EVER USED. Send for circular. 
N. Y. Elastic Truss Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. 


PE For THE CONSUMPTIVE In using 
0 Wilbeor’s Cod-Liver Oil and Lime. 
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ON THE NEW 


FREE SAMPLE 


Vincent, B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J.A.Worden, Rev. H.L. Ba 
Rev. B. M. Palmer 


HE INTERNATIONAL 


EVISION COMMENTARY 





Rev. John Pott: Hon. F. 





OF THE COLORED 


The best International rr tilustra- 








BY BRITISH 4x0 AMERICAN SCHOLARS 


TESTAMENT. 
ano. REVISERS. 





VOLUMES NOW READY. 
[1] 
The Gospel According to St. Matthew. 
By PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 
One vol. 16mo. With a Map. $1.25. 


[2] 
The Gospe! According to Mark. 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 
One vol. 16mo. With a Map. $1.00. 


[3] 
The Gospel According to Luke. 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE 
One vol. 16mo. $1.25. 





[4] 
The Gospel According to John. 
By Prof. W. MILLIGAN and Prof. W. F. MOULTON. 
One vol. 16mo. $1.25. 


[5] 
The Acts of the Apostles. 
By Dean HOWSON and Canon DONALD SPENCE, 
One vol. 16meo. With a Map. $1.25. 





16] 
The Epistle of Paul to the Romans. 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 
One Vol. 16mo. $1.00. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“ Though the author of this volume, Professor M. B. 
Riddie, has had much experience in commentary 
making, he has never shown clearer, cleaner, or fitter 
work than this. To say that it isscholarly,and abreast 
of the times, is its just, but not its entire praise. It is, 
to all appearance, the best sample of ‘clearing the 
commentaries,’ with which the popular religious world 
has yet been blessed. It isa book for the masses—at 
least the masses of sensible lovers of scriptural truth 
made plain.”—The S. S. Times. 


“Tt is especially commendable for the clearness and 
freshness of its expositions.” — United Presbyterian. 


“ It is athoroughly practical book and will find great 
favor.”’—Congregationalist. 


“Its general characteristics are brevity, clearness 
and importance.”—San Francisco Christian Advocate. 


“ For those who desire a good and cheap commen- 
tary, this is the very thing.”—Richmond Christicn 
Advocate. 


“ The exposition is fully abreast with the best biblical 
scholarship of the century, while it concedes nothing 
to the ‘destructive.criticism.’ "— Christian Intelligencer. 


“Wecan conscientiously commend this as one of the 
very best commentaries for popular use that we have 
examined, the contents upon the texts are clear and 
honest.”"—C hicago Evangelist. 


“ While this commentary is of a popular character 
there is apparent in it the highest scholarship and 
profound study. The introduction is of great value, 
and puts in an available form the results of learned 
investigation.” — Phila. Lutheran Observer. 


“No commentary yet published equals this for its 
happy, clear, and e ve presentation of the latest 
results ot investigation by the men who have made 
the study of Holy Writ such an earnest, devoted, and 
thorough life work.”—Boston Sunday Glove, 








and if on examination you are 


set, will furnish them at the price, $6.00 less $ 


802 CHESTNUT ST. 


TO PASTORS, SUPERINTENDENTS, 


who are now interested in the study of The Acts we will mail that volume on receipt of price, as above, $1.25, 
leased with the ie and ey a the other five volumes to complete the 
25. 


PENN PUBLISHINC co 


AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


ILADELPHIA, PA. 





fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


“‘A Model Superintendent.” 
“it. 
From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 
“ A most valuable book. It is Teplete in just such 
su ions as the Sunday-schooi worker needs. It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
@ most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasant] 
and so thor hly introduces a novice to the meth 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From The New York Observer. 

“He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such ; it exhibits his methods 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 

“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble lish, and with a directness that engages and 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 

nd. .... The story is one tha: will be cf great service, 
and it is likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 
“ We know not where there isa volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our h schools. 
A didattic statement of what a supe 
ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better .. . . Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 
it to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 
ing.” 


rintendent | 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, b 
H. CLay TruMBvLL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, wi 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The New York Tribune. 

“ His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher,as well as 
an example of rare oe sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo 
library, while, if some means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
phy of value to all aspiring Sunday-school workers, and 
all Christian men.” 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, 0. ( United Brethren) 

“ Itis notaspeculative disquisition on what aSunday- 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was, 
It is written in a com t but warm style, and is rich in 
every page with valuable suggestion to superiuten- 
dents and teachers.” 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be mace a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
| in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 





| for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in | 


| the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec 
| tive toiler inan excellent and worthy cause.” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, P. O. Box 1550, Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Life and Epistles of the Apostle Paul. 


By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A., 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and 


The Rev. J. S. HOWSON, M.A., 


Dean of Chester. 


From the period of Christ’s Apostles this narrative pictures the successive stages of Paul’s 
life, journeys, trials, persecutions, etc., with much that is interesting to the Bible student con- 


cerring the various parts of the countries through which hetraveled. At this time, in particular, 
| this book is especially interesting, throwing light, as it does, upon the subject of the Inter- 
national Lessons of the season. Constant calls coming to us for the book demonstrate that, were 


the existence of the book more widely known, the demand would increase in 
Appendix to the book has to do with the Date of the Pastoral Epistles. This is followed by a 


proportion. An 


Chronelogice! Table and an Index, which will be found a great convenience in using the book 
| as@reference. At the extremely low pri¢é at which it is offered, we think many should avail 
| themselves of the opportunity of securing so excellent & work. 


Large 12mo, bourgedis type, 764 pages. Cloth, 70 cents. 


Orders will receive prompt attention. 


Postage, 15 cents extra. 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
$2 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The latest and best the 
Bierstadt Portrait, a compan- 
ion to his Lineoln and Gar- 
field. Fromaspecial sitti 
before his sickness “pp 

and autograph affixed Ag 
eral Grant Ant 234, 1885. 
19x24, $1. Artist Proof, @. By 
mail. Agents Wan 


E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 
771 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
OK AGENTS WANTED t 
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° be 
The gram bok Oe Do TOUT! " 


eae OO eel ad 
Matie ke Wont MNeTON S Gs Mardord 


ANTED—A*"* for Thayer's superb. 
new illustrated LIFE OF 
GRANT for old and young. Companion to his 
“Log Cabin to White House,” of which over 
280,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. Must sweep the field. One 
agent reports “300 orders in 7 days.”” Extra 
rms JAMES H. EARLE, Boston. 


GENTS W ANTED FOR THE PERSONAL 
4, History of General Grant. Apply at once 
to secure choice of territory. 
8.8. SCRANTON & CO., Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 











Salesmen wanted to handle best Washer & Wringer. 
Not for sale in stores. The F, F, Adams Co., Erie, 
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FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., © 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 


PLUMBING gi:":"ests Cees: 


joint): used at PULLMAN. 
House DRAINAGE Co., 160 West 27th St., New York. 





Pamphlet fre. DURHAM 





GESD For CIRCULAR OF LAWN MOWERS. 
CHADBORN & COLDWELL M'f'gCo,,Newburgh,N.Y. 
F_ YOU WANT THE BEST KNIFE CHEAP, 

AHER & GROSH, Toledo, 0. 


WRITE TO M 
Horizontal Freezer is the best. 


The Blatchley 308 Market Street, Phila., Pa. 


‘THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The King James Version of A. D. (Gil, 
and 
The Revised Version of A. D. 1881. 
ARRANGED ON OPPOSITE PAGES, 


Cloth, 25 cents; cloth, red edges, 35 cents. Postage 
12 cents extra. 
The type is clear and 
a Revised T 
| Sold by 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 


802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subseribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 

| manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. . Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 
P. O. Box 1550, Philadelphia. 


WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


Centaining the Pilgrim’s Progress, The Holy 
War, Grace Abounding, The Jerusalem Sinner 
Saved, The Saint’s Privilege, The Water of Life, 
and the Barren Fig-Tree. With alife of Bunyan 
by Rev. Dr. Cheever, and an Essay by James 
Montgomery. Illustrated with 100 engravings on 
wood, and a steel portrait. Large quarto, Pica 
type, 840 pages. Cloth, $1.50. Postage 30c, extra. 

Nearly every household in the Protestant world has, 
in some form, the immortal Pilgrim’s Progress; not 
one in a hundred any other of Bunyan’s 
works, though pr <4 any of them would be reck- 
oned without its equal in Christian literature, were 
the former notin existence. In this form, ata price 
beyond eee. it ought to find its way into thou- 
sands of homes, 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mason & Hamlin 
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TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday- 
school Teacher's Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-school Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 
390 pages. Price, $1.50. 





From The Westminster Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Dr Trumbull is eminently qualified for the writing 
of such a book. Heis notw mere theorist who sits in 
a quiet office, far removed from the actual work of a 
teacher, and writes out his fine opinions; he has all 
his life been in the very thickest of the Sunday-school 
work, teaching in church and mission schools. What 
has to say, therefore, on this subject, is what he has 
learned, and many times tested, by actual experience. 
... We earnestly commend the book to all teachers. 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Every Sunday-school worker, in whatever ition 
and grade, and every yomer as well, who would keep 
up to the times in this line of effort, should have a copy 
of Dr, Trumbull's most excellent and thorough work. 
It is by all odds the most comprehensive and valuable 
book of its kind yet presented to this class of workers. 


From The Sunday-School Journal, New York. 

A remarkable book that will prove a standard for 
Sunday-schoo! teachers, .. . The volume is rieh in con- 
tents, attractive in style, practical in treatment, and 
is worthy of Its distinguished and experienced author 


From The Baptist Superintendent, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We wish it were possible to so commend this best 
and most practical book yet issued for aa apna 
workers that every one of them would forthwith send 


for a copy, and, poming interested in it—as they 
could not fail to be—would profit by and follow its 
teachings. 


From the Sunday School Banner. Toronto Ont., Can 
The book is anything but dry, didactic reading. The 
author carries out his own rule by genzome illustrations, 
anecdotes, and the judicious use of witand humor. No 
teacher can read this book without clearer views of 
the importance, and dignity, and_ responsibility of his 
work, and without being greatly helped to perform it. 
If teachers would study its pages, and profit by its 
suggestions, the art of teaching would be—well, if not 
revolutionized, at least greatly improved. 


From The Sunday School Magazine, Nashville, Tenn. 


The author is well known in this country and in 
Europe a8 an authority in Sunday-school matters. He 
has had much experience as a teacher in church and 
mission schools in city and country, and has stadied 
with much care the best methods of instruction and 
government in Sunday-schools, 





A WORD TO CANVASSERS. 


First, 
To Experienced Canvassers: 


You do not need advice. An experienced canvasser 
can reach his own conclusions if the facts are laid 
before him. 

Upon the question, then, as to whether it will be well 
for you to consider the book, Teaching and Teachers, 
we submit the following: 

1, It is a book for a special class of readers. Pastors, 
superintendents, and Sunday-school teachers will, at 
least, be ready to look into the merits of a book which 
aims to help them in their particular work. You are, 
therefore, sure of a hearing. 

2. It is not one of a dozen or more books, of equal 
merit, for the same purpose, It stands by itself, and 
is counted, on all sides, as the best book bearing upon 
the work of the Sunday-school teacher. As evidence 
of this, examine the testimonials of the well-known 
educators, and the notices of the press, which will be 
sent to you upon apphecation, 

&%& The new terms to canvassers are liberal, and pro- 
vide for special remuneration to those who prove suc- 
cessful. 

4. An agent taking a certain field will not be inter- 
fered with by other canvassers, . 


Second, 

















Aners : 


hi to say more to you. Some of you would 
to give your whole time to book canvassing, 
d like to use your evenings, or some portion 
“Ay to the best advantage, at that or some other 
tive work. 

hesitate to apply for an agency, fearing 
e will be expected of you than you can doin 
ited time. We do not want you to hold back 
™) a reason, Make your application, stating 
F 2 litions, and your case will be understood. A 
"> field will probably be given you at first, but it 


can be increased if you require it. 


It may be tii the field covered by} your own Sun- 
day-school, together with a few neighboring schools, 
will at first be sufficient. 

We believe that you can be successful at the work. 
We do not, of course, say that you wil be. That is for 
youtosay We can give you the right book and the 
right terms. 

If you are inclined to take hold, and do your best, in 
such time as you may be able to devote to it, let us 
hear from you, and we will at once give you our terms, 


Do not wait. The first satisfactory applicant 
from your locality will secure the agency. 
Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O, Box 1550, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy Should, ho 
the publisher will na a 








benstprndinasLlanl 


The Rev. Dr. JAMES A. WORDEN, Secretary of S. S. Work, 


1334 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 


BY PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


“A charming volume of wise and helpful reading for those who keenly appreciate what is 
| finest and noblest in literature.”—Central Baptist, St. Louis, 








EXTRACT FROM PREFACE: 


-“ The essence of the book may be expressed in a few sentences, the rest being little more 
than evidence or illustration. First, it appears that all who are born with considerable intel- 
lectual faculties are urged toward the intellectual life by irresistible instincts, as water-fow! are 
urged to an aquatic life; but the lower animals have this advantage over man, that, as their 
purposes are simpler, so they attain them more compietely than he does. The life of a wild 
duck is in perfect accordance with its instincts, but the life of an intellectual man is never on 
all points perfectly in accordance with Ais instincts. Many of the best intellectual lives known 
to us have been hampered by vexatious impediments of the most various and complicated kinds; 
and when we come to have accurate and intimate knowledge of the lives led by our intellectual 


difficulty to contend against. Nor is it too much to say, that if a man were so placed and en- 
dowed in every way that all his work should be made as easy as the ignorant imagine it to be, 
that man would find in that very facility itself a condition most unfavorable to his intellectual 
growth. So that, however circumstances may help us or hinder us, the intellectual life is 
always a contest or a discipline, and the art or skill of living intellectually does not so much 
consist in surrounding ourselves with what is reputed to be advantageous, as in compelling every 
circumstance and condition of our lives to yield us some tribute of intellectual benefit and force. 
The needs of the intellect are as various as intellects themselves gre various; and if a man has 
got high mental culture during his passage through life, it is of little consequence where he 

uired it, or how. The school of the intellectual man is the place where he happens to be ; 
and his teachers are the people, books, animals, plants, stones, and earth round about him. 
The feeling almost always predominant in the minds of intellectual men as they grow older, is 
not so much one of regret that their opportunities were not more abundant, as of regret that they 
so often missed opportunities which they might have turned to better account. I have written 


for all classes, in the conviction that the intellectual life is really within the reach of every one 
who earnestly desires it.” 





Cloth binding, 60 cts.; Russia, gilt edges, $1.20; by mail, 8 cts. extra. 


Address, THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
802 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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POETICAL CONCORDANCE. 


A Concise Poetical Concordance to the principal poets of the world, embracing 
titles, first lines, characters, subjects, and quotations. Compiled by Charles A. Durfee, com- 
piler of the Index to Harper’s Magazine, 1850 to 1880, and other works. 639 pages, large 
12mo, bourgeois and nonpareil type. Library edition, plain cloth, price $1.00; extra 
cloth, gilt edges, ornamented, price $1.25. Postage, 12 cents extra. 

Ready at last, after enormous labor and great expense! Few volumes published in recent 
yas will give greater delight to a large circle of readers than th t is an open sesame to the 

auty and riches of the poetical literature of the world in a more ect than any other 
volume in the language. Its plan is so unique, and yet so simple, that readers, authors, and 
publishers will wonder that it was never hit upon before. 


Whatever knowledge you may seek concerning the literature embodied in the poetical works 
of the following world-famous authors, here you will find the ready key; 











Edwin Arnold, George Herbert, D. G. Rossetti, 
William E. Aytoun, Oliver Wendell Holmes, ler, 
Mrs, E. B. Browning, Jean Ingelow, William Shak 


William Cullen Bryant, 
Thomas Campbell, 
Geoffrey Chaucer, 


Henry W. Longfellow, 
James Russell Lowell, 
T. B. Macaulay, 


P. B. Shelley, 
Edmund Spenser, 
Henry Taylor, 


8. T. Coleridge, Owen Meredith, Alfred Tennyson, 
William Cowper, John Milton, James Thomson, 
George Crabve, Homer’s Iliad, Virgil 


John Dryden, 
J. W. Von Goethe, 
Oliver Goldsmith, 
Mrs. Hemans, 


You need to SEE the volume to appreciate it fully. 
For sale by 


The Penn Publishing’ Company, 802 Chestnut St., Phila. 


, 
Homer’s Odyssey, Charles Wesley, 
sian, John G. Whittier, 
Adelaide Procter, N. P. Willis, 
William Wordsworth, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AGENTS’ SPECIALTIES 
















Hardy 
For Menand Women. “Shepherd.” 
ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS, ” —e 
TAYLOR M’F’G Co., New Britain, Ct. Ben). Lander. 





GAS MACHINES 


-PENNSYLIANIA GLOBE GAS LIGHT C0, 2 See 


| rors. Tasteful and el ; nt Picture Frames. All the 

47 and 49 North Second St., Philadelphia. | Rocrns’ GrouPs—soleagency, Catalogues on receipt 
** Gasoline for any make machine.” of stamp. Card and Cabinet es, the largest and 
Send for Circulars and Price-list. finest assortment in the country. James S. Earle 


~>“ings, Engravings, Au 
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& Sons, No. 816 Chestnut Street, Philadelph 


ELECTRIC SUPPLIES- | CHOICE LEAFLETS <" 











lete set of Telegraph Apparatus for students, $3.75. 25c. Sam doze 
Manualof Telegraph i One each of ai yee 2 


y, containing full instructions for B 35 ‘ourt e. w York 
learning the art of telegraphy, also 200 pages of illustra- H. A, Angell, 4F b Av Ke 








tions of latest and best Telegraph and Electrical A s 

Fries. wt ow anne souk pe veces tof wy cents in stainps. >) Library Numbers. 
ustrated circular of students’ and amateurs 

graph Apparevue sent upon a ppoion, Mention this \Perforate Gummed.100:10¢.4] 

paper S. GREELEY & CO.,5&7 Dey St., New York. .F. Van Everen. 116 Nassau St. PY. 
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contemporaries, we are always quite sure to find that each of them has some great thwarting | * 








wever, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


EDUCATIONAL. 
St for Ca: of the NATIONAT. SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, Philadelphia. 


hester Valley Academy (for Boys), Downingtown. 
te Pa. H. M. Walradt rs 1875) brine ? 


CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 
247 South Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia. 
Re-opened Sept. 14. J. W. FAIRES, D.D., Principal. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full corps of teachers. Full course of study. Apply 
to Professor JOHN 8. SEWALL, Bangor, Maine. 

















424 YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Year FREEHOLD, N. J. 
es ig Healthy location. Music, Art, Modern 
Sept. 22.| Languages. Rev. F. CHANDLER, D.D. 


WEST GREEN ST. INSTITUTE 
160 Green Street. yeah pe, chit 











Miss M. S. Gibson’s Family and Day School 


for You Ladies and Little Girls (formerly 1519 
Walnut St.), will re-open at 2106 Spruce Street, Sept. 24. 








West Chestnut Street Institute, 2.,){? 7° 


Young Ladies and Little Girls. Thirteenth year begins 
Sept. 22, at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia. For 
circulars address the Prin., Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS. 


PENNSYLVANIA™EMY,. 


CHESTER. Mth year opens September 16. A MAli- 
tary College. Technical, Classical, English De- 
partments. — COL. THE( ». HYATT, President. 


PHONOGRAPHY, ° Phonetic Short Hana. 


9 Catalogue of works by Benn 
Pitman and Jerome B. Howard, with alphabet and 
illustration for beginners sent on application. Address 
Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








SAUVEUR SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


1715 SPRUCE ST... PHILADELPHIA. 
Sth year. French, German, Italian, Spanish, ete. 
Natural method. Reopens Monday, 28, 
885. For information address 
MapbaME I. W. STERNECK, LS ag EM 
Successor to A. N. VAN DAELL, LL.D. 











PHILADELPHIA. 
A LEADING SCHOOL OF BUSINESS SCIENCES: 
Occupies two commodious buildings. Office 1200 Chestnut St. 
allthe year. Stud: may at any time. 
A Faculty of 19 Yustructors and lecturers. Superior facilities 
for training young men and women in the Forms, Customs, and 
Practice of current business procedure and for the succe 
conduct of private and public affairs. Send for illustrated cir- 
eulars. THOMAS J. PRICKETT, Principal 
Y 0 SIC 
Boston, Mass., TORY in America; Largest 
and Best ip inthe WORL D—100 Instruct- 
ors, 1971 Students last year. ‘Thorough Instruction in 
Vocal and instrumental Music, Piano and Organ Tun- 
ing, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, German, 
and Italian ages, English Branches, Crete, 
ete. Tuition, $5 to $20; beard and room, $45 to $7. 
rterm. Fall Term begins September 10, 1885. For 
fiiustrated Calendar, giving full information, address, 
E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin 5y., BOSTON, Masa, 
STAMMERING CURED. 
“Mr. Johnston is a perfectly reliable and conscien- 
tious man, who will not promise anything wi‘ hout a 
fair prospect of being to accomplish it. He made 
a perfect re auvs hman in two weeks; the case 
wi of the wo ever saw.” 
gute M. ADLER, M.D., 1028 Arch St., Phila. 
ED S. JOHNSTON 
Institute, N. B. Cor. ith & Spring Garden Sts., Phila. 

















_ Intelligent SOLICITORS WANTED for 


GEN. GRANT'S OWN _ BOOK. 


HIS OWN ACCOUNT of the createst military 
struggle of modern times. 200,000 al 
Success of 


or- 

ere . nts is marvelous. A dress, 
HUBBARD 5. Publishers, 723 Chest- 
nut St., Phila., Pa. 


Patterns. Catalogue free, 
TURKISH RU E.S. Frost & Co., 22’ Tre 

mont Row, Boston, Mass, 
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PLUTARCH’S 
LIVES OF ILLUSTRIQUS MEN! 


Translated from the Greek by 


JOHN DRYDEN AND OTHERS. 


The whole carefully revised and corrected. To 
which is prefixed a 


LIFE OF PLUTARCH, 


Complete in three (3) volumes. Large 12mo, nearly 
2,000 pages. Cloth, $2.50 postpaid. 








FOR SALE BY 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 


802 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











In erdering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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